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FTER this issue of THE CaTHO- 

Lic WorLp, Reverend James 
M. Gillis, C.S.P., retires as chief 
editor. He will be succeeded by 
Reverend John B. Sheerin, C.S.P., 
now associate editor. Father Gillis 
will remain on the staff as con- 
tributing editor. 


HIS formal announcement be- 

ing made, I return to the less 
formal, less pretentious, more fa- 
miliar first person singular. After 
so long a tenure of office—twenty- 
six years — perhaps 
I owe the regular 
readers of these edi- 
torial columns a 
statement of my reasons for resign- 
ing. I need not, thank God, allege 
ill health. Nor do I feel—though 
perhaps I deceive myself—that my 
mental vitality has so notably de- 
clined as to make me unfit to con- 
tinue. But for some years past I 
have desired time to devote to a dif- 
ferent type of work. Just as every 
“ham” actor hopes not to die until 
he has played Hamlet, I suppose 
every writer, no matter how ama- 
teurish, cherishes the ambition to be 
the author of a book. I mean a real 
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book, not a compilation of editorial 
comments or of platform speeches 
upon evanescent happenings, but 
something substantial on a subject 
of lasting importance. If the writer 
is a priest, he desires above all to 
produce something on religion or 
theology. He may even cherish the 
wild hope of writing a Life of 
Christ. But he realizes as time goes 
on that such an magnum opus 
would require a scholarship and a 
power of literary expression beyond 
his powers. So he “settles” in the 
end for a slender volume or two on 
some phases of religion. In other 
words he would like to write what 
Catholics call a “spiritual book.” 
Such—may it please those who have 
been patient enough over the years 
to be faithful readers of these edi- 
torials and kind enough to say that 
in general they enjoyed the reading 
—such and nothing else whatever is 
the reason I give up this kind of 
writing and pray to be spared to 
take up another. However, thanks 
to the good will of my successor, I 
shall still have access to the pages 
of this magazine as a contributor, 
and I hope to exercise the privilege 
not too infrequently. 
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DAY’S incoming editor of THE 

CATHOLIC WoRLD commences 
with much better preparation for 
the task than the incoming editor of 
1922, and indeed with more varied 
talents than the retiring editor had 
then or has now. Father John B. 
Sheerin of the Paulist Fathers re- 
ceived a degree of Bachelor of Arts 
from Fordham College, and of Bach- 
elor of Laws from Fordham Law 
School. He was admitted to the 
Bar in the State of 
New York in 1932, 
and licensed to prac- 
tice before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in 
1937. He won his M.A. at the Cath- 
olic University in Washington; he 
taught English and Oratory at St. 
Paul’s College (the Paulist Scholas- 
ticate); he has written for The 
American Ecclesiastical Review and 
voluminously for The Homiletic and 
Pastoral Review; he founded and 
conducted the Catholic Information 
Center in Boston; he has preached 
missions and retreats to Catholics 
and non-Catholics; and he has been 
for the past twelve months associate 
editor of THE CATHOLIC WorLp. It 
remains only to say that his per- 
sonal character and charm are on a 
par with his scholarship and his at- 
tainments. He has endeared him- 
self to every one in our editorial 
office. I bespeak for him the sup- 
port of our readers, and I predict for 
him outstanding success in the work 
he will now take over. 


The New 
Editor 


I TAKE this occasion to say once 
more what I said when THE 
CATHOLIC WorRLD was celebrating 
its diamond jubilee eight years ago: 
it has been a comfort and a delight 
to work with the members of this 
editorial staff. Father Joseph Mc- 
Sorley, who more than any other 
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has been my “guide, philosopher 
and friend,” is a man of high intelli- 
gence and of excellent judgment in 
matters both speculative and prac- 
tical. If I have any regret in his re- 
gard it is that on occasion perhaps I 
neglected to obtain his opinion, and 
in consequence made mistakes. 
Whenever I have been humble 
enough and wise enough to take ad- 
vantage of his counsel, I have been 
saved from blundering. It has been 
a great advantage to have him at 
my side. 

Another member of the staff 
whose co-operation has been of 
great value is Father Joseph I. Mal- 
loy, editor of the Recent Events de- 
partment. We have never—if I re- 
member rightly—had a difference 
of editorial opinion, nor for that 
matter have we had as confreres in 
religion and next door neighbors in 
the rectory even the remote begin- 
nings of a misunderstanding. 

I feel that I must repeat here my 
eulogy of the late Mr. Leo Kelly, 
who made my first experience in 
editorial work less difficult than it 
would have been without his pres- 
ence in the office. He was a scholar 
with easy command of half a dozen 
languages, ancient and modern, 
well equipped in philosophy and 
theology (he had been a prize stu- 
dent at Rochester Seminary), and 
before coming to us he had been an 
important factor in the making of 
The Century Dictionary and The 
Catholic Encyclopedia; he was as 
humble as he was talented. THE 
CATHOLIC WoRLp is happy to record 
yet once again how much we valued 
his services and how we lamented 
his death. 

Katherine Crofton, first as literary 
editor, and now for many years as 
“right-hand man” to the editor-in- 
chief, has given such skillful assist- 
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ance, such whole-souled and self- 
sacrificing service as one may expect 
to meet only once, if ever, in a quar- 
ter of a century of experience. 
Edith Donovan, literary editor 
since 1926, Margaret Walsh, and 
since her greatly lamented demise, 
her sister Alice, and in recent years 
Augusta Adrian, complete the roster 
of a staff unsurpassed for intelli- 
gence, devotion and loyalty to the 
organization and to the general 
cause of Catholic journalism. Wish- 
ing to put into words my apprecia- 
tion of what they have been and 
what they have done for THE CATH- 
otic WorLD and its editor I could 
wish to have the eloquence of John 
Henry Newman’s famous tribute to 
his colleagues whose names are en- 
shrined in that most 
touching of all salu- 
tations, the conclud- 
ing paragraphs of the Apologia. 
Lacking even a simulacrum of New- 
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man’s genius for literary expres- 
sion, I may perhaps best resort to 
the homely saying, “a true friend is 
one who knows all about you but 


likes you just the same.” Those 
who work in close contact with any 
man day in and day out over a long 
line of years cannot but know all 
about him, but the members of the 
editorial staff of this magazine have 
never shown the slightest sign of 
being aware of the personal and pro- 
fessional defects of its editor. 
They have been patient and toler- 
ant; they have created and main- 
tained in the office such an atmos- 
phere of good will and harmony 
that it is one of the chief joys of my 
life to have been—as I hope still to 


be—among them and to work with 
them. 


ND now for a few words on the 
less pleasant side of an editor’s 
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job. On my last appearance in 
this department of THE CATHOLIC 
Wor tp, I feel compelled to advert 
to a criticism that has from time 
to time been directed at my use of 
the first person singular in place of 
the customary editorial “‘we.” At the 
outset I followed the more common 
form, but it seemed 
awkward, stilted, 
even foolish. Queen 
Victoria said of 
Gladstone, “He ad- 
dresses me as if I were a public 
gathering.” Similarly one might 
say that an editorial writer who says 
““we” when he means “I” takes him- 
self too seriously; he speaks as if 
he were an organization, an institu- 
tion, a convention inditing some 
epoch-making document. In fact he 
speaks as if he were a whole na- 
tion, “we the people.” Sensing that 
objection, editorial writers try to 
evade it with some such phrase as 
“this department,” or “your report- 
er,” or “this column,” or “this 
inkstained wretch,” or the pseudo- 
humble “this insignificant person.” 
All such attempts to discount the 
pomposity of the editorial “we” 
wear thin after a while. It is simpler 
and easier to say “I.” Doing so, one 
confesses himself a mere individual, 
and escapes the temptation to mis- 
take himself for a multitude. 
Also, as I explained, away back 
in 1923, the use of “we” is mis- 
leading. If the writer says “we,” the 
reader must ask “who are we?” 
In these pages “we” 
might be taken to 
mean “we the Paul- 
ist Fathers,” or “we 
the Catholic clergy,” or “we the 
Catholics of America,” or even “of 
the world.” As a matter of fact, in 
spite of all my protestations that 
“T” means only “I,” it has been diffi- 
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cult to persuade certain classes of 
readers that in these uninhibited 
and perhaps sometimes “rampag- 
eous” editorials, I have claimed no 
authority but my own and no merit 
for my opinions except what they 
seemed to the reader to be worth. 

As years went on between 1922 
and 1948, world affairs became 
more complicated and discussion 
more violently controversial. So it 
turned out well that in a magazine 
which bears in its title the word 
“Catholic,” the editor had taken 
pains to explain that he did not mis- 
take himself for a pope speaking 
ex cathedra. My confreres, the 
Paulist Fathers, could always say, 
“it’s only Gillis who 
speaks.” As a mat- 
ter of fact the Paul- 
ist Fathers never did 
disown me or dis- 
claim responsibility for what had 
appeared in these columns. They 
must have been tempted to do so 
when, for example, in the early days 
of Mussolini they were warned that 
if THe CaTHoLtic Wortp didn’t 
cease its attack upon the Duce and 
his Fascist system “the Paulists 
would be thrown out of Rome.” 
Even at that risk, my Community 
didn’t suggest that I desist. After 
the invasion of Ethiopia and Al- 
bania my superior told me to go the 
limit and not pull my punches. 
When I reminded him of the threat 
he simply answered, “Even so”! 
Because of that and many similar 
instances of courageous devotion to 
truth and justice, the religious so- 
ciety to which I am happy and 
proud to belong deserves, I think, 
singular credit. The hierarchy (if 
complaints were made to them as I 
suppose they were) could brush 
the complainants off with the obvi- 
ous explanation, “a personal opin- 
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ion is not a matter of Catholic 
faith; unless a non-official writer 
or speaker contradicts the faith or 
violates a canon of discipline, we, 
the hierarchy feel no responsibility 
in the matter.” 

As of the Paulist Fathers, so of 
the higher ecclesiastical superiors. 
I am happy to report that they gave 
me free rein. The sentiment re- 
garding freedom of the Catholic 
press, as quoted below from a bish- 
op and an archbishop, was shared, 
as far as my experience permits me 
to say, by the entire hierarchy. 

It would be a pity if the case were 
otherwise. All the spontaneity and 
most of the vitality would disappear 
from Catholic journalism if every 
editor or writer were to be com- 
pelled to express himself with the 
caution of the Athanasian creed or 
of the canons and decrees of the 
Council of Trent. Even in doctrinal 
matters (short of de fide pronounce- 
ments) there remains within the 
Catholic Church such a degree of 
intellectual freedom as the outsider 
imagines impossible. In student 
days at Brighton Seminary and the 
Catholic University of America I 
was pleased—some- 
times even amazed 
—to observe the 
freedom exercised 
by some of our professors in com- 
bating opinions of their colleagues 
on the staff, or of teachers in 
other Catholic centers of learning, 
on matters psychological, socio- 
logical, historical, and above all on 
subjects pertaining to the ethico- 
political aspect of what was going 
on in the world. Never having stud- 
ied in Rome I was none the less 
interested to hear that in the theo- 
logical schools under the eye and so 
to speak within earshot of the in- 
fallible guardian of orthodoxy, there 
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were spirited discussions upon a 
great variety of philosophical and 
theological questions. Very early in 
my studies I had learned the classic 
phrase of St. Augustine: “Jn neces- 
sariis unitas, in dubiis libertas, in 
omnibus caritas: unity in matters 
essential, liberty in matters doubt- 
ful and in all things charity.” It 
must have been at about the same 
early day that I learned from 
the best exponents of St. Thomas 
Aquinas that he is champion par ex- 
cellence of intellectual freedom. 
Experts in Thomism deplore the use 
of the Summa as if its every sen- 
tence were divinely revealed and— 
what is more—static. There is even 
a saying that if that sort of thing is 
Thomism, St. Thomas was no 
Thomist. 


EAVING the higher altitudes of 
theology and philosophy and 
descending to the plane of journal- 
ism, I remember that at one of our 
annual conventions the Bishop of 
the diocese declared in a carefully 
prepared speech—which for the 
sake of greater precision, he read 
—‘“the Catholic press is and of 
right ought to be the freest press 
in the world; if I have any criticism 
to pass upon you editors and writers 
it is that you do not sufficiently ex- 
ercise your freedom.” At another 
convention the Archbishop caught 
up some remarks that I had made 
along that same line and declared 
“those are my sentiments.” He 
went on to speak at length upon the 
desirability of our using to the full 
the wide freedom of opinion and ex- 
pression allowed to the Catholic 
press. 


RECISELY because the Catholic 
press is by right so free, Cath- 
olic writers, especially if they hap- 
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pen also to be editors, should advise 
their readers that not every line or 
every word published under Cath- 
olic auspices can claim to have been 
brought down from Sinai or Tabor, 
or to have been whispered into the 
ear of a human instrument of the 
Holy Ghost. Even so, some readers, 
like some reporters who “cover” a 
sermon, will get the Catholic writer 
wrong. I remember 

to have read years “They Will 
ago in a manual Make You 
of stenographic in- a Heretic” 
struction a selection 

from a sermon which (said the 
author) had been delivered by a 
Catholic priest. “What do I mean,” 
ran the alleged quotation, “when I 
speak of the infallibility of the 
Church? I mean that when I stand 
here in the pulpit and preach to the 
people, they hear the truth as surely 
as if they had it from the lips of God 
Himself.” Reading that little mas- 
terpiece of misinformation, I re- 
called what one of our professors 
used to say, “no matter how care- 
ful you are of your theology in the 
pulpit, you may be sure that some 
of your hearers will make you out a 
heretic.” The poor priest in the 
textbook was obviously the victim 
of a novice in the art of stenogra- 
phy. All of us who speak in public 
run the same risk. I have seen a ser- 
mon of mine delivered in a cathe- 
dral, reported on the first page of 
a metropolitan newspaper under the 
headline, “Father Gillis Says One 
Religion is as Good as Another.” 
Interesting news for the Archbishop 
when he picked up the paper at the 
breakfast table the next morning. 


WRITER, however, has the ad- 
vantage over a speaker when it 
comes to a question of what he 
really said. He may request that the 
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objector cite the page or at least the 
date of the magazine in which he is 
alleged to have committed some 
crime, logical, theological, historical 
or what not. Oddly enough, the 
critic often neglects to provide such 
specification, nor can any amount 
of wheedling persuade him to di- 
vulge the secret of where he found 
what he pretends to quote. Not 
long ago a man wrote in to accuse 
me of having claimed to have seen 
a letter of Thomas Jefferson’s in 
which he had said, “The United 
States is not a Democracy, thank 
God.” I had of course never seen 
any such letter; I did not claim to 
have seen it; the language is wholly 
unlike that of Jefferson, but trying 
to be polite, I didn’t even accuse 
the correspondent of a mistake; 
I merely asked some designation 
of the “spot where” the crime had 
been committed. By way of reply 
he accused me of “ducking.” When 
I foolishly answered his second let- 
ter he wrote a third more abusive 
than the others. 

More recently I received a letter 
from a woman in England, member 
of a family illustrious in the world 
of letters, cancelling her subscrip- 
tion because she was “amazed and 
disgusted” by my “treatment of 
President Roosevelt and his family.” 
In this case I admit 
there was no need 
of citing chapter and 
verse. My treatment 
of the Roosevelts (or 
to speak more precisely my treat- 
ment of the head of the family, since 
I have not too often bothered with 
the others) began far back, came to 
a climax when the President threat- 
ened to pack the Supreme Court, 
and broke full force when, like Por- 
firio Diaz or any other dictator- 
president, he plotted and schemed 
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to have himself elected a third and 
a fourth time. If the lady in Eng- 
land had condescended to mention 
an instance or two, or for that mat- 
ter a score or two of instances, in 
which I had in her opinion spoken 
untruly or unjustly of President 
Roosevelt, or of his family, I might 
have made some shift to defend my- 
self. It would have been as easy to 
recite a catalogue of the transgres- 
sions of President Roosevelt as it 
was for the writers of the Declara- 
tion of Independ- 
ence to enumerate 
the sins and crimes 
of King George III. 
But the British lady of the famous 
family gave me no chance. I had 
amazed and disgusted her. And 
that was that. 

With the rest of the Roosevelt 
family I have not bothered—much. 
But I could if I would. The 
chain-reaction of marriage, divorce, 
marriage, divorce, marriage as ex- 
emplified by Elliott Roosevelt, to 
say nothing of the bad taste of his 
writing a book on what purport to 
be bedside dialogues with his dad, 
and the crude jestings of father and 
son about the Prime Minister of 
England—these and a dozen other 
dubiously proper antics would be 
meat for any writer who thought 
the subject of sufficient importance 
to deserve treatment. 

As for Eleanor Roosevelt, who 
brought up her children with so 
“modern” and “liberal” an attitude 
toward the holy sacrament of mat- 
rimony that they have at the present 
writing achieved four divorces; who 
as a journalist (and at that a rank 
amateur at the trade) dashes off 
dogmatic decisions on the Bible as 
a collection of myths; who as the 
result of long practice in being 
wrong has achieved such perfection 
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in the art that she is seldom if ever 
right on matters social and moral 
—witness her unreasoning hostil- 
ity to the congressional investiga- 
tion of Communist infiltration into 
various departments of the govern- 
ment, her purely arbitrary use of 
smear words, “fantastic,” “neu- 
rotic,” to belittle the testimony of a 
witness in whom the Committee 
trusted after a thorough F.B.I. in- 
vestigation, and her recent defense 
of providing school children at pub- 
lic expense with material for re- 
ligious bigotry—against Eleanor, I 
say, it would be so easy to make out 
a case that I refrain, if only from a 
sense of sportsmanship. What is 
too easy is not worth doing. 


WOULD have it understood that 

I do not regret, still less retract 
any point in the indictment of the 
late President Roosevelt’s charac- 
ter and career that has appeared 
in these columns over the last twelve 
or fifteen years. The expression of 
my opinions along that line has cost 
me something—letters of protest, 
cancellation of subscriptions (the 
easy resort of those who don’t know 
what to say in re- 

Unpleasant  buttal), verbal at- 
But Not tacks, some of which 
Unexpected reach my ears di- 
rectly and _ others 

after a roundabout circulation; de- 
mands made upon papers carrying 
my syndicated article that they drop 
me; the refusal of the N. C. C. M. to 
renew their invitation to speak on 
The Catholic Hour after thirteen 
successive series of talks in which 
there was not so much as a mention 
of the name of Roosevelt. But those 
and other miscellaneous penalties 
are as a matter of course inflicted 
upon any man who speaks his mind. 
I do not complain. Of course, it 


isn’t fair of those who disagree 
with a writer or speaker to inflict 
such penalties, but human nature 
being what it is, fairness is hardly 
to be expected. 

I am aware of the slang phrase, 
“He who dishes it out must take it.” 
That’s true, and if those who dish 
it out to me would dish it out as I 
do, with reasons, arguments, direct 
quotations; if they would only set 
me right when I am wrong, instruct 
me when I do not know, there could 
be no objection to their “dishing it 
out.” But when they use epithets 
for arguments I remain un- 
impressed. Rather I become more 
than ever convinced that I am not 
entirely and demonstrably wrong. 


Y way of saying finis to my jour- 
nalistic animadversions upon 

F. D. R. and his disastrous thirteen 
year regime, I shall quote from the 
report made to General Clay in Ger- 
many by Lewis H. Brown whom 
our Commander in Germany had 
asked to examine and report upon 
the problem of _ reconstruction. 
After a prolonged survey of the 
situation, Mr. Brown 
wrote, “Looked at “Most 
from the standpoint Fateful 
of the subsequent Mistake” 
division of Germany 
into four parts, the decision of 
President Roosevelt to stop the for- 
ward advance of the western Allied 
armies until the Russian armies 
from the east could take eastern 
Germany and Berlin was perhaps a 
most fateful mistake that may well 
have repercussions in the pages of 
history still to be written.” 

Yes indeed, one of the most fate- 
ful mistakes, but not the only one. 
The late President’s coddling of 
Communists and leftists in all de- 
partments of the government and 
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even in the White House, has 
done the American Republic as 
much harm as his repeated diplo- 
matic surrenders to the wiliest and 
most dangerous dictator that Eu- 
rope has ever known. Apply the 
judgments of Lewis H. Brown in the 
matter of Germany to the other 
countries of Central Europe now 
under the Soviet heel; add F. D. R.’s 
spur to antagonisms of man against 
man and class against class; the dis- 
ruption—perhaps the destruction 
—of the great Democratic Party; 
the monstrous increase in bureau- 
cracy; the attempt 
in some degree ef- 
fective to upset the 
constitutional bal- 
ance between the executive depart- 
ment and the legislative and judi- 
cial; the overweening confidence in 
his skill at military strategy (“I 
have studied strategy all my life, and 
in consequence I know more about 
strategy than any of my generals— 
and that includes you, General Per- 
shing”); the consequent disaster at 
Pearl Harbor, and the ill-considered 
attempt to approach Germany by 
way of Italy, over 550 miles of the 
most rugged terrain in Europe; the 
surrender of the Balkans as a sphere 
of interest to the Soviets: the in- 
auguration, surreptitiously and with 
deliberate deceit, of a policy and a 
course of conduct that will from 
now on and forever keep America 
embroiled in all the political and 
military conflicts of the rest of the 
world; incessant trickery in the em- 
ployment of words (“we will not 
enter the war unless we are at- 
tacked” spoken before election, and 
“the attack may be thousands of 
miles off our shores” spoken after 
election), these and a hundred other 
catastrophic mistakes of the late 
President will, I am convinced, 
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lead historians in future genera- 
tions to the conclusion that the 
regime of Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
the most inglorious and most dis- 
astrous the United States has ever 
known. 


ie some of the paragraphs above, 
mention has been made of the- 
ology and of orthodoxy. But I have 
never delved deep into theology in 
these pages or elsewhere. After all 
I do know my limits. As it happens, 
these lines are written at the ocean- 
side where I have been taking the 
only medicine that does me any 
good—surf bathing in the sun. I 
go apart from the small group that 
gathers in front of the bathing 
house, so that I may read my books 
and take my occasional dip alone. 
The other day the lifeguard came 
down the beach for a hundred yards 
to summon me in from the heavy 
breakers. “Don’t worry about me,” 
I said, “I have a 
great respect for 
the Atlantic Ocean.” 
“Are you sure?” said 
he. “Sure!” said I. “If I hadn’t 
I wouldn’t be here after all these 
years.” As of the ocean, so of the- 
ology. I don’t venture in too far. 
I take no risks. In consequence I 
think there can have been in my 
twenty-six years as editor no ques- 
tion of my orthodoxy. 

Indeed I don’t venture any dis- 
tance into philosophy. Certain 
obiter dicta of my professors at the 
university cling to my memory, 
among them being the casual re- 
mark of Dr. Bouquillon, “of course 
Newman was no theologian.” If 
Newman was not, most certainly I 
am not. I am not even a philoso- 
pher. Theology is my Scylla and 
philosophy my Charybdis, so I keep 
in the clear easy channel of simple 
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ethics. Time and again, indeed so 
many times that it has become a 
joke to regular readers, I have dis- 
coursed upon my favorite politico- 
ethical theme: if statesmen, diplo- 
mats, politicians would only tell 
the truth, all would be well with 
the world. My oft-repeated quo- 
tation from Oxenstiern, “See my 
son with how little wisdom the 
affairs of this great world are gov- 
erned,” I would amend to read 
not “with how little wisdom,” but 
with how little honesty. The lead- 
ers and rulers of this world cannot 
be as stupid as they 
seem. They may be 
to a degree moronic 
but their low men- 
tality is not a patch 
upon their duplicity 
and their mendacity. At the pres- 
ent moment our attention happens 
to be concentrated upon the mis- 
takes that made the Berlin situa- 
tion inevitable. Commentators are 
commencing to agree that the 
Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam agree- 
ments were blunders. But para- 
phrasing Talleyrand we may say 
“worse than blunders, they were 
crimes.” Blunders, perhaps for 
F. D. R., Winston Churchill, Ernest 
Bevin and Harry Truman, but 
crimes on the part of Josef Stalin. 
The blunderers played into the 
hands of the criminal. 

But the wily Soviet Dictator was 
not the only criminal. Somewhere 
among the advisers of the two Presi- 
dents were lawyers who should have 
detected the flaws in those agree- 
ments. No one could have been so 
blind as not to see them. But the 
experts permitted or persuaded the 
Presidents and the Premiers to sign 
the documents. The result, in 
Mr. Lewis Brown’s words (quoted 
above) is a “most fateful mistake.” 
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But can it have been, after all, a 
mistake? Could any man with a 
regiment of legal counsellors at his 
beck and call, have made the mis- 
take of claiming control of a fourth 
part of Berlin, while making no 
exact, precise, irrefragable docu- 
mentary stipulation that we should 
have access from the sea to that 
locality? It sometimes happens that 
an amateur, varnishing a floor, im- 
prisons himself in a corner of the 
room. But no professional painter 
does a thing like that. Were our 
President, our two 
Presidents, and their Stupid? 
advisers so raw in Or Wicked? 
the art of diplo- 
macy (a diploma by the way is a 
document and diplomacy is first and 
last the art of document writing), 
were they, I say, such neophytes 
in the art of writing diplomatic 
documents as not to see that they 
were enclosing our occupation 
forces and with them a starving 
population, in an inaccessible pock- 
et? If the defenders of the reputa- 
tion of F. D. R. insist that he acted 
stupidly, let them have it so. I 
prefer to think that no one could 
be so “dumb” as that. The alterna- 
tive is that he (or some members of 
his entourage with his connivance) 
acted with malice prepense. 


NSTANCES of deceitfulnes, chi- 
canery, falsehood are to be found 
not only in international diplomacy, 
but in the conduct of domestic af- 


fairs. I take one instance from 
Walter Lippmann with a bow to 
him, in recognition of his long serv- 
ice in the interest of honesty and 
decency in political pronounce- 
ments. He said in a recent column: 

“There is a simple test by which 
the public can find out who is try- 
ing to deal sincerely and intelligent- 
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ly with the inflation. Does the can- 
didate begin or end his oration with 
a clear explanation 
and a stern warning 
that if his program 
is effective it must be painful to 
farmers, wage earners, business 
men and bankers? Does he say that 
to stop the inflation is to stop the 
boom, that in order to bring down 
prices it will be necessary to re- 
duce prosperity, profits, business 
expansion, public works, sales and 
the market for labor?... If the pub- 
lic man says none of this, if he be- 
lieves or pretends to believe that he 
can reduce the prevailing prices 
without reducing the current in- 
comes of farmers, workers and 
business men, if, in other words, he 
talks as if the people could have 
their cake and eat it too, he is de- 
ceiving them or he is deceiving him- 
self.” 

The chances are that the political 


Acid Test 


trickster is not deceiving himself. 
He is deceiving the people. 


UST one more instance, not in 
domestic or in foreign affairs but 

in a combination of both. Again a 
quotation and an obeisance, this 
time in the direction of another 
columnist conspicuous for unceas- 
ing emphasis on the moral element 
in human affairs. George Sokolsky, 
commenting upon Arthur M. Schles- 
inger, Jr.’s review of The Man in 
the Street by Professor Thomas A. 
Bailey, quotes the author: “Roose- 
velt repeatedly deceived the Amer- 
ican people during the period be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. ... He was faced 
with a terrible dilemma. If he let 
the people slumber in a fog of isola- 
tion, they might well fall prey to 
Hitler. If he came out unequivoc- 
ally for intervention, he would be 
defeated in 1940. ...If he [F. D. R.] 
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was going to induce the people to 
move at all, he had no choice but 
to trick them into acting for what 
he conceived to be their best inter- 
ests.” Yet the reviewer, Mr. 
Schlesinger, said, “On the Roosevelt 
problem [Mr. Bailey] writes with 
sense and candor.” Author and 
critic agree that the end justifies the 
means even when 
the means is a lie. 
If the lie serves a 
politician’s purpose 
he may use the lie. Telling the 
truth to the people requires too 
much time, too great pains, and in 
the end gets only dubious results. 
So take the decision out of the 
hands of the people. Such is the 
democratic process in the Roose- 
veltian philosophy. 


Condoning 
the Lie 


O in these last lines of my last 

editorial, I would repeat my 
favorite theme: If we are to save 
the American Republic and Chris- 
tian civilization, we must restore 
or establish the supremacy of the 
moral element in the conduct of 
world affairs. Looking back, I com- 
fort my conscience with the claim 
that such has been my endeavor. I 
have used men and events, not as 
subjects but as examples. My con- 
cern has been not with persons but 
with principles. My efforts have been 
criticized favorably and unfavor- 
ably. Naturally I like to dwell on the 
pleasant, rather than the unpleasant 
comments. The most 
flattering thing ever 
said of these edi- 
torials was the remark of a gener- 
ous critic, “Father Gillis persists 
in looking at all that happens in this 
world sub specie aeternitatis, “in 
the light of eternity.” I cherish that 
compliment. I wish I could think 
I had deserved it. 


Vale! 





WHENCE COMES FREEDOM? 


By TuHomas R. 


T is rather remarkable that while 

the most cataclysmic of all wars 
in history has been waged in our 
own day for the re-establishment of 
freedom in the civilized world, 
there has been little public discus- 
sion of the exact connotation of the 
term freedom. What is its real na- 
ture? What its true source and 
mainspring? Can wars, after all, or 
for that matter any external ar- 
rangements or secular institutions, 
establish human liberty on a basis 
of permanency? In answer to these 
questions it might be interesting to 
present some views of Orestes 
Brownson as he set them forth un- 
der a general consideration of po- 
litical reforms in their relation to 
the Church. His thought on this 
subject, for the most part, was given 
a lucid exposition in a review he 
wrote (1874) near the end of his 
life of the career of the illustrious 
French historian, Count de Mon- 
talembert, whose great labors as 
orator and writer had been expend- 
ed in the main to show that the 
Church is always on the side of lib- 
erty, and that all her influence con- 
spires to promote it. Unquestion- 
ably right as the Count was in this, 
Brownson thought it doubtful 
whether he had ever really pene- 
trated to a knowledge of the pro- 
founder meaning of freedom or 
grasped the principle on which the 
Church regenerates society and pro- 
motes its well-being. 

This profound philosophy of the 
Christian religion, which Monta- 
lembert failed to grasp, as did also 
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Louis Veuillot and Lamennais, 
Gioberti and Padre Ventura, Gratry 
and Hyacinthe, Déllinger and Lac- 
ordaire, consists in the distinction 
of the classical Graeco-Roman lib- 
erty from the liberty which depends 
on the operations of religion in the 
soul of the individual, and through 
the individual on the life of the na- 
tion. It is not a free government,” 
Brownson said, “that makes a free 
people, but a free people which 
makes a free government. You may 
knock off the manacles from the 
hands, and the fetters from the feet 
of a people, but they are none the 
less slaves, unless at the same time 
you free their souls, and make them 
freemen in Christ. This is because 
the source of freedom and of slav- 
ery is within, and neither origi- 
nates without, in the external, or 
in man’s surroundings. No institu- 
tions or external arrangements can 
make or keep a people free that are 
as individuals in bondage to their 
lusts, and no efforts of tyrants or 
despots can reduce to slavery a peo- 
ple whose souls are free.” 

Liberty, then, in this Christian 
sense, Brownson held is never se- 
cured by efforts made directly to 
secure it, but is gained, if gained 
at all, by efforts to conform the in- 
terior life to the divine law. Here 
the famous dictum of the distin- 
guished French jurist, Montesquieu, 
may be cited with full pertinency: 


“It is an admirable fact that Chris- 
tianity, which bids us live only for 
the good of another world, as a fact 
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secures us the highest goods of this 
world.” The Church initiates and 
sustains liberty, Brownson said, “by 
regenerating the soul, through the 
operations of the Holy Ghost, ele- 
vating it to the plane of its super- 
natural destiny, restraining its 
disorderly passions, moderating its 
lusts, warming the heart with the 
love of truth and justice. She 
frees society by first freeing the 
soul from the chains of Satan, its 
bondage to sin, its slavery to the 
lusts of the flesh. She can do it in 
no other way.” 


Professing to yield to no man in 
his devotion to the cause of lib- 
erty, Brownson nevertheless looked 
askance on revolutions and all the 
methods and projects sponsored by 
the liberal party of the day for the 
furtherance of the cause of free- 
dom, for all such agitation proceeds 
on the principle that liberty and so- 
cial progress come from without, 
demand external changes, depend 
on external arrangements, social 
and political organization; and, ac- 
cording to the principle and meth- 
od followed by the Church, must 
necessarily fail, and simply aggra- 
vate the disease which they are in- 
tended to cure. He gave it as his 
opinion—after a lifetime of close 
study and discussion of the matter 
—that the century of revolutions in 
behalf of liberty which convulsed 
the modern world only resulted for 
the most part in a loss of liberty 
and the conditions for maintaining 
it for those nations which inaugu- 
rated them. Yet he kept his social 
and political conservatism within 
bounds. He defended neither the 
Jacobite doctrine of passive obedi- 
ence nor the Quaker doctrine of 
non-resistance. “We by no means 
pretend,” he said, “that we are to 
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acquiesce in every abuse of power, 
nor that power may never be law- 
fully resisted; but we do pretend 
and maintain that the subject may 
never resist it on his own authority. 
We hold, with the American Con- 
gress of 1776, that the tyranny of 
the prince absolves the subject, but 
a higher authority than the prince 
must judicially declare his tyranny 
before the subject can resist or at- 
tempt to depose him.” 

He favored republicanism, and 
preferred our own constitutional 
democracy to any other form of 
government in the world, but he 
could not approve the principles of 
the republicanism held by the revo- 
lutionary parties of Europe. Re- 
publicanism or democracy in the 
sense of Europeans, French or Eng- 
lish, — and in the sense of many 
Americans—amounts to an asser- 
tion of the absolute sovereignty of 
the people, or their native and un- 


derived right to do whatever they 


please. This is a plain denial of 
the sovereignty of God, and as in- 
imical to the true order and well- 
being of society as the assertion of 
the absolute sovereignty of Caesar. 
Brownson’s thought on this par- 
ticular point is perhaps best ex- 
pressed in an article he wrote back 
in 1855, “Philosophy and Catho- 
licity” : 


“The fundamental principles of 
Caesarism and modern democracy, 
are precisely the same, and lib- 
erty, in any rational sense, is pos- 
sible under the reign of neither. 
Liberty presupposes the sovereignty 
of the spiritual order, under whose 
dominion authority and liberty are 
harmonized. But this sovereignty 
is rejected alike by modern democ- 
racy and modern monarchy. The 
one places the monarch, the other 
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the people, above all law, and the 
principle of both is political athe- 
ism. The people are as averse to 
recognizing the supremacy of the 
divine law in the government of the 
world as kings and emperors. The 
shallow and atheistical political 
system, which flows from the inno- 
vations of Luther in theology and 
of Descartes in philosophy, has 
penetrated nearly the whole mod- 
ern world, and is embraced by 
Catholic populations almost as gen- 
erally as by Protestants. Scarcely 
a Catholic statist of our acquaint- 
ance retains any conception of the 
profound political philosophy en- 
gendered by Catholic theology; and 
seldom do we meet one who seems 
capable of comprehending the State 
as it was comprehended by St. Au- 
gustine, St. Thomas, or even Suarez 
and Bellarmine. In the political 


order the mass of Catholics, as well 
as Protestants and infidels, follow 
either Bossuet and James I. of Eng- 


land, or Locke and the shallow- 
pated Rousseau.” 


It is as anti-Catholic, therefore, 
Brownson said, to identify religion 
with absolute democracy as it is to 
identify it with absolute monarchy. 
While asserting that Caesar has 
more than once made as fierce and 
destructive war on the Church as 
was made by the old French Jaco- 
bins or the Paris Commune, in as 
much as modern republicanism or 
democracy as favored by the lib- 
erals excludes the supremacy of the 
spiritual order, the one is as in- 
compatible with Catholicity as the 
other. Though evidently not per- 
ceiving all the implications in the 
case, it was this view of liberty as 
adopted by the liberals that Count 
de Montalembert seemed to make 
his own. Brownson accordingly re- 
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jected this view after it became 
plain that the Count, though not 
wishing liberty without religion, 
and even holding liberty to be high- 
ly useful if not necessary to reli- 
gion, failed to conceive it as origi- 
nating and resulting from religion 
living and operating in the heart, 
and through the individual soul; 
but considered liberty and religion 
as two forces, originating, the one 
in nature, the other in grace, need- 
ing to be harmonized to make the 
one assist the other. Brownson had 
early in life adopted this same view 
himself from 1828 to 1842, and had 
acted on it, when as a world re- 
former he had labored unremitting- 
ly so to organize society and gov- 
ernment as to secure to all men a 
paradise on earth. To this view he 
seems also to have inclined some- 
what during the brief period of his 
tendency toward liberalism; but in 
his latter days he proscribed and 
repudiated the principle at its root, 
namely, the assertion of liberty in- 
dependent of religion, that it is a 
force existing by the side of reli- 
gion and capable of opposing it or 
forming an alliance with it. 

This pagan view of liberty, which 
the Count de Montalembert adopt- 
ed from English literature, assumes 
that liberty represents the human 
element, and that there are such 
things as the rights of man, not de- 
rived from or included in the rights 
of God placed under the safeguard 
of the Church, the representative of 
the divine sovereignty on earth. 
The attempt to harmonize this 
Graeco-Roman view of liberty with 
religion, or to form an alliance be- 
tween the Church and it, was the 
dream of Lamennais; it was the 
great aim of Gioberti, the harmo- 
nious alliance and union of Chris- 
tianity and gentilism, the spirit of 
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Christ and the spirit of the world. 
And it was only by ‘abandoning all 
tendency toward liberalism that 
Brownson himself was saved from 
the shipwreck which so many other 
great patriots had suffered. 

It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that Brownson in no sense de- 
nied nature. “We recognize,” he 
said, “the natural law and natural 
rights, even the so-called rights of 
man, but we maintain that the 
rights of nature or the rights of 
man are the rights of God, the sov- 
ereign Lord and Proprietor.” (If 
man belongs entirely to His Creator, 
is God’s, then the rights of man 
also belong to God—are the rights 
of God.) “We admit,” Brownson 
continued, “that liberty is in the 
natural order; but we hold that na- 
ture is not alone sufficient to main- 
tain her own freedom, or to assert 
practically her own rights under 
the law of God.” Only theoretically 
can a people left to nature alone 
maintain liberty. Except by the 
elite of the race, perhaps, the nat- 
ural law cannot be observed by our 
natural strength in our present 
state, that is, without the gracious 
or supernatural assistance of God, 
or as we say, independently of the 
Church. 

What Brownson objected to, then, 
in the view of liberty adopted by 
the liberal party was seeking lib- 
erty from the natural law alone and 
supposing an external alliance be- 
tween the Church and liberty, as 
two independent forces or powers. 
The Church alone suffices for the 
assertion and vindication of liberty, 
and a full and unreserved submis- 
sion to her, which is full and unre- 
served submission to the law of 
God, of itself renders tyranny and 
slavery impossible. As Pope Leo 
XIII. expressed it: “The Church is 
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the mother and nurse of freedom 
inasmuch as she is the guardian 
and defender of all rights. For 
whether one likes it or not, the true 
rights of man spring precisely from 
his duties toward God.” * 

In dramatic contrast to his earlier 
aspersions on the Church, Albert 
Einstein has more recently said: 
“Being a lover of freedom, when 
the revolution came to Germany, I 
looked to the universities to defend 
it, knowing that they had always 
boasted of their devotion to the 
cause of truth; but no, the univer- 
sities were immediately silenced. 
Then I looked to the great editors 
of the newspapers whose flaming 
editorials in days gone by had pro- 
claimed their love of freedom; but 
they like the universities, were si- 
lenced in a few short weeks... . 
Only the Church stood squarely 
across the path of Hitler’s campaign 
for suppressing the truth. I never 
had any special interest in the 
Church before, but now I feel a great 
affection and admiration because 
the Church alone has had the cour- 
age and persistence to stand for in- 
tellectual truth and moral freedom. 
I am forced thus to confess that 
what I once despised I now praise 
unreservedly.” Let us hope that 
the Professor’s utterance was moti- 
vated by a glimpse of the truth Pope 
Benedict XV. enunciated when he 
said: “The truth which liberates, 
not only individuals but societies, 
is supernatural truth in all its full- 
ness and in all its purity, without 
attenuation, diminution or compro- 
mise.” 

Since the Church, then, is the 
mother and nurse of freedom 
through the operations of the Holy 
Ghost in the soul of the individual, 


1 Encyclical Letter, Au milien des Sollici- 
tudes, 1892. 
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and through the individual on the 
interior life of the nation, it is point- 
less to speak about an external alli- 
ance between religion and liberty. 
In an article, “Authority and Lib- 
erty,” 1855, Brownson had ex- 
plained that authority and liberty, 
or religion and liberty, are both har- 
monized in God, and that it is only 
shallow infidel philosophy which 
pretends that there is any antago-- 
nism in either case between the one 
and the other, or any alliance or 
reconciliation called for. In his ex- 
planation of the harmony between 
the two, he asserted fundamentally 
an unlimited authority and an un- 
bounded liberty, each in separate 
spheres, where each is supreme. 
God is the absolute, underived, and 
unlimited sovereign and proprietor 
of the universe. Here is the foun- 
dation of all authority, and also of 
all liberty. Since He is our Creator 
we are His entirely, body and soul, 
and He has the sovereign right to 
dispose of us according to His will 
and pleasure. In His presence we 
have duties, but no rights, and our 
duty and His right is full, entire, 
and unconditional submission of 
ourselves, body and soul, to His 
will. Here is full, absolute, unlim- 
ited authority. 

But where is liberty? It is not in 
the presence of this sovereign au- 
thority or before God, but it is be- 
tween man and man, between man 
and society, and between society 
and society. If I am bound to 
obey parent, pastor, or civil magis- 
trate, Brownson went on to explain, 
it is only as God’s vicar, and in that 
character alone. All merely human 
authorities are sheer usurpations. 
For no man, of his own right, has 
any authority over another, any 
right to lord it over another; but in 
obeying those to whom God has 
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delegated authority, I am only obey- 
ing God himself. “Understand 
now,” he said, “why religion must 
found the state, why it is nonsense 
or blasphemy to talk of an alliance 
between religion and liberty, a rec- 
onciliation between authority and 
freedom. Both proceed from the 
same fountain, the absolute, unde- 
rived, unlimited sovereignty of God, 
and can no more be opposed one to 
the other than God can be opposed 
to himself.” 

Taking as our point of departure 
the bedrock concept of liberty here 
set forth, and which has ever the 
Church for its shield and champion, 
it is easy to understand why the 
more advanced liberals are always 
at grips with it. For the general 
aim and tendency of their concept 
of liberty is the emancipation of 
man and his institutions from all 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
control. Under the name of lib- 
erty they assert the complete and 
absolute independence of man both 
individually and collectively, and 
under the pretense of democratic 
freedom war against all authority 
and all government, whether polit- 
ical or ecclesiastical. “Hence these 
followers of liberalism deny the ex- 
istence of any divine authority to 
which obedience is due, and pro- 
claim that every man is a law un- 
to himself; from which arises that 
ethical system which they style in- 
dependent morality, and which, un- 
der the guise of liberty, exonerates 
man from any obedience to the 
commands of God, and substitutes 
a boundless license.”2 (Without 
enlarging on the matter, this is the 
precise concept and program of of- 
ficial Sovietism.) The Church, on 
the other hand, asseverating that 


2 Encyclical Letter, Humanum genus, Pope 
Leo XIII, 
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man is a creature of God, with cer- 
tain duties and obligations im- 
posed on him by his Maker, asserts 
the necessity all men are under of 
obedience to those laws and obliga- 
tions, both as individuals and as na- 
tions, and opposes unalterably all 
false notions of liberty as baneful 
both to man’s temporal well-being 
and his eternal destiny. For liberty 
in the broad and universal sense of 
the out-and-out liberal obviously 
cannot be the right or prerogative 
of any creature, as the creature 
necessarily depends for all that he 
is and all that he has on his Maker. 
But to the thoroughgoing liberal 
such a recognition of man’s depend- 
ence on God, as upheld by the 
Church, is only spiritual despotism. 


“Hence M. Proudhon,” Brownson 
observed, “asserts that the exist- 
ence of God is incompatible with 
the assertion of the liberty of man. 
Admit, he says, the existence of 
God, and you must concede all the 
authority claimed by the Catholic 
Church. The foundation of all des- 
potism is in the belief of the exist- 
ence of God, and you must deny, 
obliterate that belief, before you can 
assert and maintain liberty. He 
was right, if we take liberty as the 
world takes it. Liberty, as the 
world understands it, is the liberty 
of a god, not of a creature.” Such 
false liberty would make of men 
“rebels to their rightful sovereign, 
children of disobedience, warring 
against, as Carlyle would say, the 
veracities, the eternal verities, the 
truth of things, or divine reality.” 


The liberal is not wrong in as- 
serting liberty, but wrong in his 
definition of liberty, which demands 
for man not the proper liberty of a 
creature, but the liberty that can 
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exist only for the Creator. But 
what he unhappily does not see or 
understand, is that in demanding 
for man a liberty not possible for a 
dependent creature, he loses the lib- 
erty to which, under God, he has 
the right, and falls under the worst 
of all tyrannies. 


“Liberty,” said Brownson, “is a 
right, but, if there is no right, 
how can you defend liberty as a 
right? If liberty is not a right, 
no wrong is done in violating it, 
and tyranny is as lawful as free- 
dom. Here is a difficulty in the very 
outset which the world cannot get 
over. It must assert right, there- 
fore, the order of justice, before it 
can assert its right against Rome; 
and, if it does assert such order, it 
concedes what Rome maintains, 
that liberty is founded in the order 
of justice, and cannot transcend 
what is true and just. The world 
does not see that, in denying the 
spiritual order represented by 
Rome, it denies the very basis of 
liberty, and all difference between 
liberty and despotism, because it is 
only on the supposition of such or- 
der that liberty can be defended as 
a right, or despotism condemned as 
a wrong.” 


It is a very easy and simple thing 
for anyone to assert in swelling 
tones the glory and majesty of the 
Church, but Brownson was among 
the ablest of that rare and gifted 
band who could demonstrate it in 
the intellectual order with remark- 
able lucidity and _ profundity. 
There is something awe-inspiring 
in the thought that the idol of the 
modern world—liberty in the nat- 
ural order—so often and so loudly 
clamored for, can be secured and 
stabilized for mankind only through 
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the supernatural influence of the 
Church on the members of society 
in general. Poor struggling, aspir- 
ing humanity, sadly misled by a 
multiplicity of vagaries, can turn 
only to the Church for the best pos- 
sessions in both the natural and the 
supernatural order. Pity it is that 
so many of those who labor zeal- 
ously for the noble cause of human 
freedom — often in opposition to 
the Church never come to realize 
that the Church is really liberty’s 
true source and mainstay. Any at- 
tempt to advance this cherished 
cause in exclusion or in opposition 
to religion or the Church means only 
to involve it in tragic and final dis- 
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aster. It is this that His Holiness, 
Pope Pius XII., pointed out in his 
Christmas message (1945) to the 
College of Cardinals on world peace. 
After indicating that contemporary 
totalitarianism was the offspring of 
a “musty liberalism,” he continued: 
“In a word, what was the net result 
of a little more than a century of 
those strivings without—and often 
against—the Church? Human free- 
dom buried—by forced organiza- 
tions—in a world which for brutal- 
ity and barbarity, for its achieve- 
ment of destruction and ruin, but 
above all for its tragic disunity and 
insecurity has never known an 
equal.” 


CHALLENGE 


By SISTER LORETTO GERTRUDE SMITH, C.S.J. 


| eon you’re a lovable gypsy, 
Though you pilfer the thread of my years 
To wind on your whimsical shuttle 

And weave into laughter and tears. 


What matters my thrust, that you heed not 
Omnipotent plan or design, 

When you weave me a wisp for my ruing, 
Too subtle for me to define? 


But keep to your shuttle, and fashion 
The frills that your fancy must wear— 

Can you pinion the wings of my Angel? 
Can you limit the flight of my prayer? 





THE STATE VERSUS THE NATION 


By Papraic CoLuM 


WORD is being used today that 
excites us with a prophetical 
content—it is “supernational”; it is 
being used about the hopeful move- 
ment that has Winston Churchill 
and M. Spaak for its advocates, and 
is toward the unity of certain West 
European countries. I think “su- 
pernational” is a wrong term in con- 
nection with this matter because the 
entities that are being dealt with 
are not nations but states. 

But to make a distinction between 
nation and state is, I am aware, to 
raise perplexity in peoples’ minds, 
for we have been made to think of 
“state” and “nation” as interchange- 
able terms. I do not think they are. 
The nation, I should say, is a com- 
munity with a tradition that comes 
from its natural environment—the 
sea, the hills, rivers, plains, with 
villages and towns and cities that 
rise like some natural growth out 
of the landscape and the labors of 
the people, a tradition through the 
great figures of the past, through 
the peoples’ immemorial striving 
for a livelihood, their unexpressed 
sense of destiny. If I were asked 
what is the characteristic of a na- 
tion I should say piety, piety to- 
ward its past, its traditions, its 
landscape. Then what is the char- 
acteristic of the state? Power, I 
should say. The state is dynamic 
while the nation is more or less 
static. It could be shown that the 
state, any state, is the enemy of the 
nation, any nation. While the na- 
tion is distinctive, the state has to 
be like every other state as far as 


efficiency for defense and economic 
development go. The nations stand 
for diversities that are not exclu- 
sive. The state stands for simi- 
larities that are exclusive. 

The idea of the state dominates 
our minds; the idea of the nation 
has been left without articulation 
or authority. And one of the rea- 
sons why the idea of the state is so 
dominating is that a philosopher 
who made a tremendous impact on 
nineteenth century minds made the 
state seem not only a political but 
an ethical and spiritual reality. I 
am referring, of course, to Hegel. 
He cannot be given the sole respon- 
sibility for our obsession with the 
state. The seed Hegel sowed fell 
on good ground, a ground that had 
been prepared by peoples who cared 
for power; it flourished; it was 
reaped by Bismarck and Marx, by 
Mussolini, Hitler, and Lenin. 

Spirit, Hegel told us, comes to 
its highest consciousness in world 
history, and world history is the 
history of states that embody some 
principle of the spirit. States are 
the vehicles by which the spirit 
passes into higher and then higher 
stages, into more and more con- 
sciousness. And so the state is not 
only an organism, it is an absolute. 
“The State,” Hegel declares, “is the 
march of God in the world; its 
ground of cause is the power of 
reason realizing itself in will.” 

What follows from this? The 
state is beyond human judgment. 
If you belong to a world-historical 
state you must believe that the his- 
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tory of your state is “the unfolding 
of its principle from its undeveloped 
infancy to the time when, in the 
full manhood of free ethical self- 
consciousness it presses upon uni- 
versal history.” Compared with 
the state that knows that it em- 
bodies the spirit in its vitality and 
freshness, “the spirits of other ex- 
isting states are void of right, and 
they, like those whose epochs are 
gone, count no longer in world his- 
tory.” The state that knows itself 
as world-historical “may treat as 
barbarians the peoples who are be- 
hind it in the essential elements of 
the state. The rights of herdsmen, 
hunters and tillers of the soil are 
inferior, and their independence 
merely formal.” 

Does this correspond to anything 
real either in the spirit or in the 
world? I don’t know. I don’t know 
how anybody can know. Hegel’s 
projection of the state is, to my 
mind, a myth. I do not mean that 
it belongs to a realm of things that 
we can dismiss as we dismiss a tale 
about a sea serpent. I mean a myth 
in the sense that Plato’s stories are 
myths — influential because they 
contain something of the life of 
man—his aspiration, his sense of 
the dramatic, his yearning toward 
something that has universality. A 
certain amount of wisdom can be 
given only in the form of myths: 
Plato knew that. But while Plato 
told his myth with a twinkle, Hegel 
tells his with solemnity. 

Edmund Burke could have coun- 
tered the Hegelian myth, but Burke 
was looked on as old-fashioned 
when Hegel was preparing the 
minds of the Germans for the as- 
cendancy of the Prussian state. 
Burke challenged the abstractions 
that were being used by the ideolo- 
gists of the French Revolution when 
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he said, “I cannot stand forward, 
and give praise or blame to any- 
thing which relates to human ac- . 
tions and human concerns, on a 
simple view of the object stripped 
of every relation, in all the naked- 
ness and solitude of metaphysical 
abstraction.” 

It stands there “‘in all the naked- 
ness and solitude of metaphysical 
absraction,” this myth of the state, 
but for all that it has been tre- 
mendously potent. And it has been 
potent because it suggests that 
men can have both freedom and 
power — especially power. What 
men want is meaning in their lives, 
and for people whose religious 
faith was made hollow, the myth 
of the state gave meaning to their 
individual lives. It has a tragic 
element that we want in our myths. 
The greatness that peoples have 
dedicated their lives to will be su- 
perseded and their state will be- 
come, like the state of the Medes 
and Persians, an empty shell. For 
a time will come when the indwell- 
ing vitality and freshness which the 
spirit gave to the state will be no 
more. Then “it loses its independ- 
ence, perhaps continues to drag it- 
self on as a particular state of a 
circle of states, and spends itself on 
various random civil enterprises 
and foreign broils.” Meanwhile 
every person who has anything to 
do with the world-historical state 
is given a significant role to play. 
In the foreground of their lives 
there will be war. “Just as the 
movement of the ocean prevents the 
corruption which would be the re- 
sult of perpetual calm, so by war 
people escape the corruption which 
would be occasioned by a continu- 
ous or eternal peace.” There would 
be a military class which would 
know itself as “the class of univer- 
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sality.” For them “the thought 
and the universal have given brav- 
ery a higher form.” There would 
be the civil servant who “finds in 
his work the main interest of both 
his spiritual and particular exist- 
ence.” At the head of the state is 
the monarch, or prince, or leader. 
“He knows that he unites the mo- 
tiveless self of the will and the mo- 
tiveless existence of nature, and 
that he makes the unity of the state. 
He listens to his council, but it is he 
who makes the decision. He is the 
deciding subjectivity.” 

People whose minds vibrate to 
the idea of the nation rather than 
to the idea of the state have been 
given no reinforcing conviction by 
the philosophers. I was sure that 
one political thinker who had a deep 
concern with the nation, the Italian 
Mazzini, had said something that 
would be of avail. All I could find 
in his work is this sentence. ‘“‘Na- 


tionality is the sign of a peoples’ 


personality and the rank it occu- 
pies among other peoples, its 
brothers.” And Silone who has 
commented on Mazzini says, “Nei- 
ther geography nor language is 
alone adequate for instituting na- 
tionality. Nationality is an histor- 
ical phenomenon resulting from a 
given evolution within certain lim- 
its of time and space.” Hegel is 
more positive about the state than 
the others are about the nation. 
Perhaps we understand the na- 
tion in our unconscious and the 
state in our conscious mind. When 
the unconsciousness of the nation 
becomes the consciousness of the 
state, a great deal, I think, is lost: 
the richness that belongs to the 
instinctive life of a people. With 
its control of the schools, with its 
supervision of Youth Movements, 
with its monopoly of the radio, the 
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state drags up into consciousness 
the unconsciousness of the nation. 
And that everywhere in Europe. 
Countries that under foreign domi- 
nation were nations, as soon as they 
liberated themselves turned them- 
selves into states. Bohemia was a 
nation and so was Slovakia, but 
Czechoslovakia is a state; Serbia 
was a nation and so was Croatia, 
but Jugoslavia is a state. And the 
rise of states meant the lessening 
of European unity. Then we con- 
fused ourselves by talking of a 
League of Nations when we meant 
a League of States; now we speak 
of United Nations when we mean 
United States. 

But what has to be done at this 
stage? As the entities we have to 
deal with are the states, we should 
strive to reduce them to something 
like human proportions. Catas- 
trophe has rung down the curtain 
on Hegel’s grandiose and tragic 
myth; another conception of the 
state can be embodied in the West 
European grouping that is coming 
into being. From the conception of 
the state propounded by Hegel, a 
conception that became the “mono- 
lithic” one of Hitler, Mussolini and 
Lenin, and that has in it the fixity 
of a stone, people might turn to the 
conception of Burke—the “arbo- 
rial” conception one might name it, 
since it envisages growth as in a 
tree. The salient thing about a 
state, Burke would have said to us, 
is that it lives, grows and develops. 
Also that “the nature of man is in- 
tricate; the objects of society are 
of the greatest possible complexity, 
and therefore no simple disposition 
or direction of power can be suit- 
able either to man’s nature or to 
the quality of his affairs.” If 
Burke had contemplated the Hege- 
lian state, he would, I think, have 
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said what he did about the revolu- 
tionary assembly in France, that it 
called upon men to exhaust their 
attention and left no chance for 
subjectivity, for unconsciousness. 

There is a philosopher today who 
presents an idea that it would be 
well for today’s statesmen to accus- 
tom themselves to. The philoso- 
pher is Jacques Maritain, and the 
idea presented is Pluralism: our 
state should be pluralistic, recog- 
nizing varieties of interest, not fixed 
in a singleness that rightly takes 
the image of a stone. I would like 
to have had Maritain’s words ad- 
dressed to the Committee for Euro- 
pean Federation: 

“From this point new concep- 
tions have to be worked out. I be- 
lieve that such conceptions will 
have to subject the classical notion 
of the State’s sovereignty to a rigid 
criticism, not merely in the in- 


ternational sphere, where, in order 
to enter into a federation of free 
peoples, States will have to give up 
the privileges of absolute sover- 
eignty, but also in the national or- 
der itself, where, in regard to that 
particular sphere, which is the eco- 
nomic—that is, in regard to an eco- 
nomic and social organization based 
on the freedom of persons and 
groups—the state has a simple 
function of co-ordination and con- 
trol. A fundamental truth must 
here be safeguarded, that of the dis- 
tinction between the political order 
and the economic order, between the 
political structure of the State and 
the economic order of society. The 
idea of an economic State is a mon- 
strosity. Economic and vocational 
groups with the pyramidlike struc- 
ture involved, must be considered 
as the organs of the civil commu- 
nity, not the organs of the State.” 
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By LESLIE SAVAGE CLARK 


FAILINGLY through midnight skies 


Altair, Orion go, 


While round the seven seas the tides 
Changeless, ebb and flow. 
In ordered beauty dusk and dawn, 


Snow and April thaw, 


And southward beating migrant wings 
Obey His sovereign law. 
And—yet—where sword and rubble mark 
Each foot of earth he trod, 

Insurgent, lawless, man alone 


Dishonors God. 
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By Ropert C. BRODERICK 


NGELO hurried. All night he 
had lain awake in sleepless ex- 
pectancy, had arisen with the first 
chirpsichord note of the birds, and 
now it was almost the hour of his 
call to the castle. Not since his 
youth when he stood beside his fa- 
ther, shouting his huzzahs for the 
birth of the young Seigneur had he 
been to the castle. Now the babe 
who occasioned that rejoicing was 
the master there, had taken a wife 
and had ruled the region with an 
iron fist for fifteen years. The 


castle loomed before him and An- 
gelo slackened his pace, awed by 
the might of its stones, the strength 
of its lines, the beetling of its brow 
in the shadowed cornices not yet 


reached by the early morning sun- 
light. 

Midst the traffic of the courtyard 
Angelo was led by a liveried man- 
at-arms to the room of the Seigneur, 
Carl of Caen. He made his obeisance 
and stood waiting. 

Seated in a high-backed chair, 
his legs stretched before him, his 
thighs sheathed in satin that 
gripped the muscles in terror of be- 
ing breeched, Carl looked with 
haughty but anxious eyes upon the 
man he hailed before him. 

“You are Angelo, the binder?” 
He did not wait for a reply but went 
on, urgent with the import of his 
own message. “Late yesterday 
there was delivered to my hand the 
pages of a manuscript, the work of 
some Benedictine monks who make 
a practice of gathering these pages, 
filling them with scribbling and 


with pictures worked in gold. It 
is a treasure for which I have paid 
their usury of greed, but willingly, 
since I desired to possess this work.” 
He paused, drew his legs up and 
sat forward, kindled with an in- 
ward fire that gave no warmth to 
the brazier face. “I have been but 
recently on a pilgrimage, my first 
to the Cathedral of Laon and it was 
there that I learned of the value 
that men place upon these books. I 
saw some that others carried, 
guarding them more securely than 
their plate and goblets. I resolved 
to have one of these treasures, not 
like the others, but greater. To you 
I entrust this treasure so that you 
may bind these pages, emboss the 
covers and encrust it with all my 
jewels, my precious rubies and 
emeralds and diamonds. You will 
use only the finest of leathers, 
Moroccan goat skins and the belly- 
sides of the boar. I have been told 
that you can do so—if you fail, I'll 
have your head or beat the guilds- 
men into picking your bones.” 

The smirk that came to Angelo’s 
face showed no fear. He was con- 
fident in his workmanship, certain 
that he could do the Seigneur’s bid- 
ding. He also knew he could ask a 
sum commensurate with the quality 
of his work. He wanted only to 
ingratiate himself with the Sei- 
gneur. “You have been wise, Sei- 
gneur, most wise in obtaining a 
script. It will make you even more 
esteemed, if that be possible.” His 
words were unctious, caressing, in- 
sincere. 
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Carl accepted the homage to his 
wisdom. He knew value even as 
he recognized the false servility of 
the man and indeed of all his work- 
ers. “Enough! Mark you that this 
work must surpass all others, excel 
even those of the smug and pom- 
pous men who talk so knowingly of 
the written things they do not un- 
derstand. These are indeed strange 
times when guildsmen and lackeys 
are given to words that make them 
sound like monks, when knights 
and courtiers prate of writings and 
guard them more frantically than 
their estates.” He stopped, irri- 
tated not only by the thought but 
because he was babbling thus to a 
common artisan. He waved a dep- 
recating hand and went on. “The 
work must be most artistic. Send 


me word when you are ready and I 
will dispatch a guard with the bag 
of gems which you will place there- 
on. Work quickly, but do not trade 
one whit of beauty for haste—the 


cap must not be fitted to a mis- 
shapen head.” He laughed short- 
ly, menacingly. 

Angelo bowed, smiled and cring- 
ingly ventured, “What is the nature 
of this book’s content that you 
clothe it so richly, your highness?” 

Carl’s brow jerked into the warp 
of anger. “I do not read—my life 
has been too filled with the deeds of 
men to learn the trickery of using 
my eyes to deceive my mind. But it 
shall be a treasure greater than that 
of others!” 

Angelo was quick to appease by 
hasty profession of his own igno- 
rance. He did so, proffering a com- 
pliment while acknowledging this 
equality. “Nor can I, master. I 
also have been too busy with my 
work, slight though it is in compari- 
son with yours.” 

“Enough thai ihe result is worthy 
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of my possession!” Carl took from 
the table a silken-wrapped bundle. 
“Here is the sheaf of parchment. 
Guard it with your life. Now get 
you to your work!” 

With the bundle clasped against 
his tunic, Angelo left the room, feel- 
ing proud of his entrusted task, 
eager to demonstrate that he also 
was a master, a master of his craft. 

No sooner had the latch dropped 
into place behind the binder than a 
door at the far end of the room 
opened and Catherine, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Bayard and wife 
of Carl, entered and approached her 
husband. She came _ unsmiling, 
haughty and arrogant but with a 
radiant warmth, her pomaded hair 
piled high on her head. Stopping 
before her husband, she spoke, a 
coldness of steel in her voice. “Carl, 
my maid has heard from the com- 
mon gossip of the courtyard about 
your recent trip to Laon which you 
disguise as a pilgrimage. She tells 
me how you stood, gaping like a 
fledgling outside the portal of the 
cathedral, gawking at the menes- 
triers and mimes as they sweated 
out the miracle play, and all the 
while you were courting a mistress 
and mocking me. Now you have 
come back to prepare a book for her 
—to gild your sin with payment. I 
loathe the meanness of your mind 
and the insult you give to me!” She 
had spoken with a rising vehemence 
and stood breathless now, her en- 
ergy spent in the rending of her 
cloth of pride. 

Carl watched her with contempt, 
a contempt that yet recognized the 
beauty that had grown cold for him. 
He found that more than ever he 
wanted to wound her and took sat- 
isfaction and new resolve in dis- 
covering that his passion was the 
means, a taunt that he could fling at 
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her as he cast her aside. He felt 
his anger rising, flooding the nar- 
row moat of his soul, as she stood 
before him, her virtue reproaching 
his vice. 

“You have a pretty ear for gos- 
sip,” he sneered. “Did you think 
that I would lackey myself on my 
knees in prayer as it would have 
pleased you to do on the flagstones 
of the cathedral? There were gayer 
pastimes!” He saw that his words 
were aggravating her and smiled 
slowly. “It is true I have acquired 
a—” he paused, “a book. It seems 
such things are of great value and 
so mine will surpass all others. 
To what end I shall use the book 
will be my affair, but suffice it that 
I intend to make it my treasure 
vault, a portable treasure and— 
easy of carrying!” 

Catherine heard the threat veiled 
in his words. Her composure re- 
turned. “There is more gossip 
which shames my ear. The serfs 
and knights, those you hold in 
bondage while other lords grant 
them land, complain that you lately 
levied a new scutage and the exces- 
sive payment impoverishes them. 
They are in misery and they rail 
the louder since learning that you 
spend the revenue for baubles and 
sin. I tell you not to threaten you 
nor in the hope that you will 
change, but merely to hasten your 
flight in the talons of lust—if such 
cowardly flight is to be yours as an 
escape from your responsibility.” 

Squinting at her from smolder- 
ing eyes, Carl heard the charge that 
he well knew was the cause of grow- 
ing unrest among his followers. 
But he was diverted by the inten- 
sity of his hatred—how he hated 
this fleshy taunt of righteousness. 
His joy, he consoled himself, would 
be that much greater when he had 
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fled and left her to the fury of the 
mob attacking his weakened estate. 
He was satisfied that their love was 
past its end and showed this with 
the abandonment even of courtesy 
as he leaped to his feet and struck 
her across the face. Catherine 
stared at him a long moment, the 
last remnant of her respect for her 
husband shredding into pity, then 
she turned and walked from the 
room. 


At home, Angelo hurried into his 
shop, shouting to the members of 
his household. “Jacques, Jacques— 
where are you? There is work to 
be done!” He unwrapped the thick 
packet of parchment and placed it 
on his bench, pushing his tools aside 
to clear a place. The door leading 
from the shop to his home opened 
and his eldest son, Jacques, entered. 
He was a tall young man, with dark, 
loosely waved hair and a fair skin. 
Angelo turned on him and frowned 
at his son’s gentle smile. 

“Jacques, the monks taught you 
nothing—now there is work to be 
done and you can learn the binder’s 
trade with this excellent task.” 
Angelo outlined what the Seigneur 
had told him, patting the stack of 
parchment for emphasis. He con- 
cluded: “Fetch me the finest leather 
from the storeroom. We must 
hurry!” 

For weeks the work on the book 
went on. Jacques followed con- 
scientiously his father’s bidding, ad- 
miring his facile ability in the tool- 
ing, but he was consumed with the 
desire to come closer to the script 
itself. Each time he attempted to 
lift the first sheet, his father would 
berate him for being idle and warn 
him of the consequence should he 
damage the valuable leaves. Gradu- 
ally Jacques came to the conclu- 
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sion that he would have to find some 
way of being alone with the book. 
He must read it, test the new knowl- 
edge that he had received from the 
monks. As the desire grew he took 
to creeping into the shop each night, 
taking the parchment from its hid- 
ing place and poring over the writ- 
ten pages by the light of a tallow 
candle. It was thus he was occu- 
pied on the night when the castle 
guard came to deliver the chamois 
bag containing the gems that were 
to be set in the book’s cover. When 
their knock sounded on the door, 
Jacques jumped up nervously, up- 
setting the candle. As the darkness 
leapt into the workroom, he saw the 
molten tallow splash onto the page 
of parchment he had been reading. 
In his fright at being discovered he 
smeared the glob across the writing, 
put the leaves together and hur- 
riedly restored them to their hid- 
ing place. He heard the sleepy voice 
of Angelo, the gruff orders of the 
guard and trembled behind the door 
of the small storeroom, among the 
bundles of leather. He waited until 
early dawn before he dared to ven- 
ture ouc and return to his bed. 
The next day Jacques continued 
to tremble in fear as he helped his 
father. His mind was distraught 
with troubled indecision as he won- 
dered whether he should tell his fa- 
ther of his mishap of the night be- 
fore, accept the anger and the beat- 
ing that would be his, or await the 
discovery of the waxy smudge by 
Angelo. He decided it was best to 
admit his fault, confess what he 
had been doing and accept the pen- 
alty. He made his admission sim- 
ply. Angelo quickly turned over 
the leaves, found the soiled one, 
and his anger mounted as he looked 
on the greasy stain that made the 
parchment glossy. With a gasp of 
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dismay he took pumice stone and 
tried to remove the blot but the dan- 
ger of defacing the writing stopped 
him and he abandoned himself to 
beating his son, promising him fur- 
ther punishment from the Seigneur. 

While Angelo’s rage cudgeled 
Jacques, there was a knock on the 
door of the shop. Angelo jumped 
back, then shouted, “Who is there?” 

Beyond the door there could be 
heard a scraping of feet, and then 
a gruff voice, “Open up, Angelo, we 
are guildsmen come to talk with 
you!” 

Angelo quickly looked about, then 
whispered to Jacques, “Hide the 
gems and manuscript.” Aloud he 


called, “Go away, my hands are 
filled with work.” 

“Open up, Angelo, or we'll fill 
your hands with your guts!” 

Seeing that everything was hid- 
den, Angelo fearfully put his hand 
to the bolt, threw it, and opened 


the door. His surprise at seeing the 
menacing faces of five men was no 
less than his fear. The men pushed 
him aside and entered, closing the 
door behind them. Their leader, a 
burly giant, spoke. “Your welcome 
lacks the warmth of my forge, An- 
gelo. You know me, I am Pierre, 
the smith. We come to ask whether 
or no you are with us against the 
Seigneur.” 

Angelo looked from one stolid 
face to the other, puzzled by their 
grimness. Of late he had been too 
busy to hear what was going on in 
the countryside. The few rum- 
blings that came to him on the 
winds of rumor, he had dismissed 
as naught. There had been rum- 
blings for years past against Carl 
of Caen and in these latest he had 
failed to sense the rising tempo. 
“Good sirs, have I not always stood 
with you?” he hedged. 
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“Come, come, man, don’t jump 
from foot to foot. We know you 
have been to the castle but lately 
and we know that in Carl’s court 
the worm that flatters will rise to a 
knave’s estate. We want to know 
where you stand.” 

If he must take sides, Angelo 
knew well where his head was 
safest. “Sirs, I am with you, as- 
suredly. But tell me, what is 
afoot?” 

The men relaxed and again 
Pierre spoke. “Three nights hence, 
on Friday, we storm the castle. Too 
long have we stood idle while Carl 
took our bread. Your place will be 
with the bowmen, Angelo. Before 
the night is out we mean to settle 
accounts with his highness for even 
mercy grows dull where justice 
doesn’t shine. Mark you, be at the 


square on the hour of eight.” 
With a final grim look about the 
shop, the men filed out, leaving An- 


gelo in fear, not of harm to come, 
but of the task that was his in de- 
livering the book and receiving his 
payment. He called to Jacques and 
they went on with their work be- 
hind bolted doors and shuttered 
windows. The day became bloated 
with the rising gorge of an outraged 
people. That evening after dark a 
mailed hand beat a dent into the 
doorpost and Angelo was told with 
punctuating curses that no later 
than Friday at sundown he must 
deliver the completed book. 

He worked with frenzied haste, 
but with the exactitude that only 
the truly skillful can call upon when 
time runs out. By Friday afternoon 
the last emerald had been mounted 
in the clutching silver embrace that 
did not know the treasure it held 
fast. Angelo was filled with justi- 
fiable pride. The work was a treas- 
ure of richness and skill. He hefted 
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the book, fondled it lovingly before 
placing it in a burlap bag to hide it 
from curious eyes on the way to the 
castle. 

“Jacques,” he said, “you will have 
to carry the book to Carl. Were I 
to go, the guildsmmen would surely 
kill me, thinking I have changed 
my allegiance to them and go to 
betray them. You may be watched 
but they will not hold you from go- 
ing. Deliver it into Carl’s hands, 
say nothing of the uprising and 
come away speedily.” He paused, 
remembering the blot of the wax. 
“Have the prudence to say noth- 
ing of the damage—it might cause 
him to withhold his payment. 
Should he discover it of himself— 
that is to your sorrow!” 

Jacques took the bag and left. 
He scarcely noticed the knots of 
men gathered about the village 
streets like the knuckles of a 
clenched fist. The men were too con- 
cerned with planning their strategy 
to follow him. At the castle, every- 
thing seemed much the same and 
Jacques was hurried before Carl. 
The Seigneur pulled the book from 
the bag, and his eyes were hot with 
cupidity as they devoured it in mute 
satisfaction. “Ah, it is magnificent, 
the greatest of prizes. Tell your 
father, young man, that this is in- 
deed a worthy work and he will be 
paid generously when he comes to 
the castle next.” There was an odd 
smile of cunning on Carl’s face that 
Jacques puzzled over as he watched 
the Seigneur flipping the pages, 
slowly, greedily. Suddenly Jacques 
thought of the stain and fear seized 
him but only for a moment. I must 
tell the truth, he thought, and took 
a step forward. Carl drew back the 
book, suspicious of the movement, 
but Jacques said, “Through a fault 
of mine, sir, one page has been 
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stained with tallow. Here, I’ll show 
you.” He found the place. “I am 
sorry for the mishap!” 

Carl’s face clouded, then he tossed 
his head when he saw that the stain 
did not mar the illumination. “No 
matter—of course it will lessen the 
payment, but I have no time to dis- 
cuss it now. You may go!” 

Jacques, relieved of his burden, 
hurried from the room and crossed 
the courtyard shadowed now in the 
dusk of evening. Outside the castle 
he turned to look back through the 
gate and saw the darkness descend- 
ing on the turrets and he realized 
that soon the villagers would strike. 
He walked down the roadway and 
waited in shrubbery beside a small 
bridge spanning the creek which 
flowed from the moat. From this 
place he could watch the approach 
to the castle and would see the ex- 
citement of the evening. It grew 
darker. Down in the village the 


bobbing lights of burning pitch fag- 


gots could be seen. Across the 
fields came a growing din. He 
turned to look at the castle. Sud- 
denly from its gate, with rearing 
speed, two horses, pulling a light 
carriage, burst forward across the 
moat. They plunged down the road 
toward him and Jacques drew back. 
The crashing of hoofs grew louder. 
Behind the coach two dark figures 
dashed into the roadway. “Our 
bird has flown!” one shouted, and 
the other cursed loudly as Jacques 
heard, “May he scorch his wings in 
flight!” 

Rocking down toward him came 
the carriage. Jacques saw it swing 
into the turn for the bridge, heard 
the hard breathing of the horses, 
the lash of the whip. Suddenly the 
front hub on the far side struck 
the stone abutment, the carriage 
lurched across the bridge, shattered 
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against the opposite abutment and 
plunged over the low barrier into 
the stream. Jacques ran to the 
bridge, saw the horses with their 
mouths yanked to bloody red by the 
bits, their legs kicking in a tangle 
of harness in the shallow stream. 
The carriage was like a cracked 
hickory nut. Jacques waded into 
the water. Lying half-submerged 
was Carl of Caen, the spoke of one 
wheel driven through his body, his 
arm resting on the gem-studded 
book that Jacques had delivered but 
an hour before. He took the book, 
splashed back to shore just as foot- 
steps came up the road and shouts 
were heard calling for a light. 
Jacques crouched in the shrubbery, 
in his hands he was aware he held 
a fortune. He breathed deeply, 
waiting. Had he been seen? Had 
chance given the book back to him, 
given him wealth? While he 
watched the black-smoking torches, 
heard the men of the village curse 
and thank heaven with one breath, 
Jacques waited, and his new pos- 
session was as hot in his hands as 
a fire. No, he said to himself, I have 
not been seen, I can go on alone, en- 
riched. He waited long while the 
bodies of Carl and his lackey were 
borne back to the castle. The 
stream washed away the blood, and 
all grew quiet again. Then he 
crept out onto the roadway. He 
hesitated, his fingers touching the 
jewels, his mind probing the noble 
words which lay between them. 
Then with a quick step he started 
toward the castle, the book wrapped 
in his tunic. 

Within the castle everything was 
in turmoil. Jacques asked to be 
taken to her Ladyship, and was 
laughed at for being a bold and 
stupid dolt, seeking her at this sad 
hour. “Don’t you know that she 
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is grieved with the fresh wound of 
being made a widow? Go along 
with you!” 

Jacques persisted and finally was 
brought before Catherine. She 
glanced at him, waved her attend- 
ants away, and stared with grim 
determination as Jacques brought 
forth the book. Quickly he told her 
how he came to have the book, con- 
cluding, “I have brought it back to 
you. I have only partly read its 
contents, but its treasure is right- 
fully yours.” 

Catherine’s tense figure relaxed, 
and a light of tender hope shone in 
her sad eyes as she said, “You have 
acted nobly.” She took the book. 
“You read? Tell me, young man, 
what is the book?” 

“It is called The City of God, by 
one, Augustine, long ago the Bishop 
of Hippo.” 

“Ah,” Catherine smiled, as if at 
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a happy memory. “I too have read 
that book, when I was at my fa- 
ther’s home. It is a great book—it 
tells, as you may know, that the 
society of men is not evil but is 
determined good or bad by the will 
of each individual or by that of 
many. As your reward for its re- 
turn I shall have a copy made and 
give it to you, and its truth will en- 
rich you more than can I.” She 
smiled, arose and with motherly 
tenderness kissed Jacques’ fore- 
head. 

Out in the courtyard there was 
a growing clamor. Above the clat- 
ter of armor and clank of halberds 
Jacques heard the voice of Pierre 
shouting, “Long live Catherine of 
Caen!” The shout was taken up 
and repeated, rung on rung, like a 
ladder of praise and Jacques’ heart 
surged with happiness as he bowed 
to his lady. 


HEN there is a strong inner life, a traditional union with 
the glories of civilization, when faith in the ways of the 


fathers is vibrant, resistance is as forceful to evil ideas as to evil 


conduct. Sooner or later, the youth, now turned man, casts 
aside the hollow concepts and empty phrases and sets himself to 
his life work in the broad stream of his civilization. For in- 
stance, such a man as Norman Thomas could never have been 
captured by the Communists, although they tried hard enough, 
because he is a Christian; Communism and Christianity are in- 
compatible; they are opposing civilizations. But what happens 
to those young men and women who were given a secular edu- 
cation, who were given learning without direction, who believe 
that all that is is accident and chance, the result of a struggle for 
existence? What happens to their minds and characters when 
the first bloom of idealism has been blown away by the storms 
of realistic living? They become opportunists who fight for 
power and place and ruthlessly destroy what stands in their 


personal way. 
—Geonce E. Soxorsxy, in The Sun, August 9, 1948. 





AN ENGLISH VIEW OF EDUCATION 


By NEVILE WATTS 


E live in a world which is busily 
engaged in remaking itself. 
We live under a government which 
is bent on giving to society a new 
center of gravity. And, as a contri- 
bution to these ends, we are spend- 
ing vast sums on education, build- 
ing sumptuous new schools, enlist- 
ing thousands of recruits to the 
teaching profession, providing our 
school children with food and free 
medical attention, and preparing to 
retain large numbers of them in the 
classrooms into the period of adol- 
escence. 

Education has been the concern 
of the State for nearly eighty years; 
during the greater part of this 
period it has been universal, free 
and compulsory. 

The test of a people’s education 
is its reading. The publication 
which has the largest circulation 
today in England is The News of 
the World. Two thousand four 
hundred years ago the whole Athen- 
ian people sat through entire 
March days watching and listening 
to performances of the Agamemnon 
of Aeschylus or the Oedipus of 
Sophocles. Their public expendi- 
ture on education was precisely nil. 
What inference are we to draw from 
this contrast? 

We are living in a changing 
world, and, if we have in us any 
spark of the adventurous, the ro- 
mantic, the heroic, we should be 
grateful for the challenge and the 
opportunity which this offers to us. 
“Noble is the prize and great the 
hope,” as Plato makes Socrates say 


of man’s task in fitting himself for 
another and a spiritual life. Our 
task, as citizens and as Christians, 
is no less than this, and woe unto 
us if we envisage, as our ultimate 
goal, any nearer or narrower end. 

The masses have been called into 
power, if indeed it is to be the 
masses, and not their manipulators, 
that are to wield it. It is theirs to 
call the tune to which we must 
dance. If the interests, tastes and 
ambitions of our masters are mean 
and base, they will drag civilization 
down to their level. 

Our age has great virtues, which 
were impressively revealed in the 
crises of our recent wars. But, with 
the slackening of the tension which 
war created, these virtues have 
faded, and the reaction has fol- 
lowed, a _ reversion to pre-war 
lethargy and self-indulgence. The 
war was made possible, and so 
nearly proved fatal, because some- 
thing wholehearted confronted 
something halfhearted, a bad ideal 
vigorously and uncompromisingly 
pursued opposing mere drift, di- 
rected, if at all, by the memory of 
an ideal. 

The chief task confronting the 
rising generation is to find an ideal 
and to pursue it, if it is not in the 
end to fall a victim to the exploita- 
tion of men wholehearted in the 
pursuit of power. “Power corrupts; 
absolute power corrupts absolute- 
ly,” said Lord Acton. The end of 
such a generation is the condition 
of a plantation society. It is bad 
enough to be cannon-fodder; it is a 
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worse fate still to become grist for 
the mills of totalitarian adventur- 
ers. 

Throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury English thought and action in 
every class were animated and di- 
rected by a philosophy of life and a 
code of conduct. Not until the last 
thirty years of the century was there 
any state-organized education, yet 
none the less the nation held a com- 
mon belief and a common standard 
of conduct. The child of today is 
born into a world which has indeed 
inherited good habits, but has no 
ruling philosophy. The steering- 
gear has broken down, but the ves- 
sel keeps on its course, automati- 
cally and precariously, at the mercy 
of wind and tide. And, paradoxical- 
ly enough, it is this age of drift that 
has elaborated for itself a complex 
and enormously expensive educa- 
tional system. It is broadly true to 
say that the State, when there was 
something for it to teach, did not 
teach it, but that now, when it has 
nothing at all in the way of ulti- 
mate truth to teach, it has erected 
a vast machinery to ensure that 
everyone shall have an equal op- 
portunity to learn that nothing. 
This futility is reflected in the 
achievement of modern literature. 
There have been in our literary his- 
tory no more trenchantly efficient 
wielders of the pen than Shaw, 
Wells, Galsworthy, and Lytton 
Strachey. But they do not pretend, 
any of these, to have any construc- 
tive vision; they can only criticize, 
deride, denounce. Thousands of 
our fellow-countrymen were ren- 
dered homeless by the assaults of 
German bombers; but this destruc- 
tion is as nothing compared with 
the spiritual homelessness inflicted 
upon millions by these more subtle 
destroyers of traditional belief. 
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Let us not forget that there is a 
credit side to the account. Just as 
the blitz swept away foul areas of 
slum, so the age of destructive criti- 
cism has swept away things we are 
better without—we are less narrow, 
more tolerant, more humane, less 
hypocritical than our grandparents. 
There is still unselfish public spirit, 
heroism, patience, endurance, cour- 
age and kindliness. These may per- 
sist long amongst us, as the earth 
may for thousands of years con- 
tinue to be visited by light from an 
extinct star. But we have had suffi- 
cient warning in the last fifty years 
of what an abyss of degradation 
may yawn for a decent friendly in- 
dustrious and Christian people 
which has been indoctrinated, with 
the creed that man is a mechanism 
whose function is to serve the ends 
of a planned state. “But of course 
that could never happen here,” we 
say. It is just in that self-compla- 
cent phrase, with its fatally indolent 
“of course,” that lies the hope of the 
Hitlers of tomorrow. 

It is mass-education—indoctrina- 
tion would be the fitter word—aided 
by the abuse of press and radio, 
which has made ideological war 
possible. It is in true education 
planned upon eternity as well as 
upon time (for the two ends are 
not mutually exclusive) that the 
cure and the safeguard lies. In 
other words, a liberal education, 
an education adapted to a free man, 
to make him free and to keep him 
free. The free man is something 
more than a worker and a bread- 
winner, he is something more even 
than a citizen; he is a man; and 
when you have exhausted in de- 
scription all the possibilities of a 
human being as an economic, a 
social and a political unit, you have 
not begun to paint him as a man, 
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made in the image of God. It is im- 
portant for man’s dignity and free- 
dom that he should be self-support- 
ing, but if he does no more than 
support himself and help to support 
the social and political machine, he 
may rise no higher than the worker 
in the hive or the ant-hill. Efficiency 
is only the beginning, not the end, 
of the human destiny. Knowledge 
may be contributory to wisdom, but 
knowledge without wisdom is all 
too possible and too fatal. 

A sense of values, and a right 
sense of values, is what education 
must ultimately give us, or it will 
be itself not merely valueless but 
vicious. Its earlier stages may not 
perhaps, on a casual view, envisage 
this end; but these earlier processes 
are only stages on the road to the 
final end. There are more immedi- 
ate, but less momentous, ends that 
education must accomplish; a man 
must be able to earn his living, and 
he must learn to be a good and use- 
ful citizen; but more important than 
either of these is the duty of devel- 
oping in himself as good a mind 
and character as it lies in his power 
to possess. By “good” we do not 
mean merely efficient, for mind and 
character may be efficient for ill, 
and then efficiency is worse than 
inefficiency. It is better to be a 
Neville Chamberlain than an Adolf 
Hitler. We must ensure that mind 
and character are made efficient 
for the right end; and the right end 
for a human being is to choose the 
good and reject the evil. The mere 
word “education” is meaningless 
unless we know clearly to what end 
mind and character are to be edu- 
cated. It never seems to have sug- 
gested itself as the logical course 
that, whenever a new government 
takes office, its education depart- 
ment should publish a manifesto 
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stating what it considers to be the 
end of education, and describing 
what is the nature of the final prod- 
uct which it holds in view as the 
result of the education which it 
proposes to furnish. The most elab- 
orate codes and curricula, the most 
expensive buildings, and teaching 
staffs and organization, will all be 
futile unless they have a right end 
in view, and rigidly pursue that 
end. What that end is has been 
laid down by the greatest pre-Chris- 
tian wisdom, and by the Christian 
revelation itself. 

I do not urge anything visionary, 
Utopian, unpractical. There is no 
question here of a choice between 
two alternatives—the practical life 
and the life devoted to the moral 
and spiritual ideal—each of which 
excludes the other. The earlier 
stages are common to both. If we 
are to have a fully apprehended 
sense of values, to gain the knowl- 
edge of good and evil, it is not 
enough to have the Ten Command- 
ments and the Sermon on the 
Mount by heart; we must know 
something of man’s adventure upon 
this globe, his dreams and his striv- 
ings, his failures and his triumphs, 
how he has tackled the problems of 
his social existence, how he has felt 
and expressed his sense of the won- 
der and mystery of joy and beauty 
and love and sorrow. To attain this 
knowledge we must study his rec- 
ord, the record of his objective ex- 
perience which we call history, and 
the record of his imaginings and 
reflections and_ self-communings 
which we call literature. We must 
learn the arts of communication 
with our fellowmen, that is to say 
speech—if possible in other tongues 
as well as our own—reading, and 
writing; we must acquire that grasp 
of logical process and accurate 
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thought which mathematics can 
best give. 

Education, then, is a widening 
and a broadening process, but more 
essentially it is a deepening one. 
Most truly it consists not in the 
absorption of information, how- 
ever judicious, proportioned, se- 
lected, but in the intellectual al- 
chemy whereby comprehension is 
transmuted into apprehension, the 
gray matter of the intellect into the 
lifeblood of the spirit. It is the 
making of a very little knowledge 
—such knowledge as a peasant or 
a child may attain—go a very long 
way. “Truth carried alive into the 
heart by passion” is Wordsworth’s 
inspired description of the opera- 
tion of poetry; and the words might 
well stand as an expression of the 
last achievement of education. 
“Axioms in philosophy are not 
axioms,” wrote Keats to Reynolds, 
‘till they are proved upon our 
pulses.” Mere knowing can lead at 
best to mere doing; and it is not 
what we have known, nor what we 
have done, but what we have been, 
that awaits assessment at the final 
Examination. 

This is not education within the 
meaning of any Education Act that 
ever passed its third reading. But 
even on the level accepted, shall we 
say by the present Minister, or the 
present Headmasters’ Conference, 
or the present National Union of 
Teachers, education is impossible 
for the ordinary child under the 
present system, whereby eighty per 
cent of them cease attendance at 
school at the age of fourteen or 
fifteen; it is almost equally impos- 
sible for that twenty per cent who 
proceed to instruction at secondary 
or technical schools. Such educa- 
tion is concerned perforce with little 
more than facts, and facts are no 
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more education than a lorry load 
of bricks is a Town Hall. The uses 
of the present system are mainly 
two: it enables a small minority to 
carry its preparation for education 
a little further, and it enables the 
rest to read The News of the World. 
Even those who proceed to second- 
ary education are too apt to have 
their eyes fixed not on the true pur- 
pose and value of education, but on 
certificates or scholarships; they 
are crammed, not nourished; and 
as a result they leave school “fed 
up” with any disinterested intellect- 
ual activity. So far nearly all their 
education is a cul-de-sac. 

I am not criticizing pupils or 
teachers or the Ministry of Educa- 
tion or the present Government; I 
am only criticizing the world. I 
have no fault to find with anybody; 
I am only blaming everybody. For 
we are all members of the human 
race; and we must each bear our 
quota of responsibility for the pa- 
thetic and yet ludicrous pass at 
which we have arrived, in which 
terror and mutual suspicion have 
reduced us to want in the midst of 
plenty and to a fever of destruc- 
tiveness with admirable tools for 
construction lying unregarded all 
about us. 

Our age is the victim of a strange 
atrophy of thought. We pride our- 
selves on an improved locomotive 
which saves us ten minutes on the 
journey between Bristol and Lon- 
don; but no one asks himself to 
what more useful end he will apply 
the minutes thus saved. Industry 
has for years demanded and re- 
ceived successive reductions in its 
hours of labor, with the result that 
in some occupations half the work- 
er’s daylight hours are hours of 
leisure; but no one asks to what ac- 
tivities this leisure is to be applied, 
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and generally he wastes the price- 
less opportunity thus afforded him 
in the Dogs, the Flicks, football 
pools, wireless variety programs 
and The News of the World. Is 
there not something to be said for 
the logicality of those who see no 
hope in any tinkering reform, but 
only in a cataclysmic destruction 
that shall so pulverize the mechan- 
istic frame of society that the whole 
building may be constructed anew 
from the foundation? 

But in the meantime let us tinker 
hopefully and manfully, as the only 
alternative to a base despair. 

We must first disabuse our minds 
of that habit of thought which as- 
sociates education exclusively with 
childhood and adolescence. It is 
co-extensive with life; and there 
are certain educative processes, in- 
dispensable to a complete educa- 
tion, which are possible only to the 
mature adult. For some kinds of 
learning childhood is, of course, the 
supreme, indeed the only, season. 
Memory is normally much stronger 
in the child than in the adult, and 
the child will submit to, and even 
enjoy, what to an adult is mental 
drudgery. Imagination too is live- 
lier, and the reaction to beauty 
keener and more instinctive. Child- 
hood is the best age for learning 
languages and for memorizing facts 
in history and geography; the child 
can get excitement from mathe- 
matical problems; he can store his 
mind with beauty in nature, art, 
music and poetry, on which he can 
draw for nutriment and delight in 
those days of adult staleness which 
we all have to traverse. But, essen- 
tial as all this is, it is only a back- 
ground; he has done little more than 
learn how to learn. The world is a 
jig-saw puzzle, a chaos of isolated 
fragments which he must fit into 
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an intelligible pattern, unless he is 
to acquiesce in the current hopeless- 
ness derived from a sense that his- 
tory is a mere drift, faith a mere 
delusion, and man’s highest aspira- 
tions merely the by-product of psy- 
chological maladjustment. He has 
to be able to make sense of life 
when he finds himself in the midst 
of it. And this task has never been 
so difficult as it is today, when life 
is not only highly complex, but in a 
perpetual flux, so that by the time 
a man is forty the world which he 
knew in his twenties will have 
changed, and he will find himself 
confronted with new problems, new 
ideas, new forces. And his task will 
be not merely as a citizen of this 
world to adapt himself to each suc- 
cessive change, to assume, like the 
chameleon, the color of his environ- 
ment. He must rather as a citizen 
of a world beyond space and time, 
strive to view the transient under 
the guise of eternity, and discern 
its spiritual background, which is 
one and unchanging. He must pass 
from knowledge to wisdom, and 
from wisdom to truth. He must 
aspire to see the world, not merely 
as the man of the world sees it, not 
merely as the philosopher sees it, 
but as God sees it. This is an end 
which we can never hope to achieve; 
but that is the only sort of end 
which is really worth striving for. 

Now, apart from the mere prep- 
aration for education which is for 
childhood and adolescence, there 
are two great educational agencies: 
there is the experience of daily life, 
and there is the study of history 
and literature. But first, most uni- 
versal, and most potent is the daily 
teaching of experience. There have 
been men of wide and deep educa- 
tion who could neither read nor 
write, and who scarcely ever 
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strayed beyond the scene of their 
daily toil. Such men have made 
up for their inability to receive the 
communication of the written word 
by the gift of observation and the 
power of deep feeling. They live 
commonly in the closest contact 
with reality, and because they are 
unable to communicate their ex- 
perience we think that they are in- 
different. 

There are exceptional natures 
who possess genius, which gives 
them the power of assimilating and 
interpreting experience by the light 
of a heaven-sent inward illumina- 
tion. Ordinary folk without genius 
cannot get at truth through their 
experience alone; indeed many peo- 
ple, so far from being made wiser 
by experience, are made less wise; 
they become prejudiced, embit- 
tered, or just hardened. A man 
may go through the most astound- 
ing adventures, the most extensive 
travels, and be exactly the same 
man, or even less of a man, than he 
was before. A generation ago an 
Englishman who had been to Bag- 
dad was marked out among his fel- 
lows; he usually considered him- 
self qualified to write a book or to 
lecture on his experience. In the 
first World War hundreds of Eng- 
lish soldiers served in Bagdad; a 
short while ago one of these worked 
in my garden, and I asked him to 
tell me something of his travels. 
All I could get out of him was that 
“the flies was something chronic.” 
This man may have been a genius, 
or he may have considered me un- 
worthy to receive his wisdom, but 
why do some men fail to become 
richer in mind or wiser by their 
experience? It is perhaps because 
their own experience is the whole 
world to them; they cannot co-ordi- 
nate it, view it alongside of, the ex- 


perience of the world at large. He 
knows nothing of himself who 
knows nothing of other men. 

This power of: getting into other 
men’s minds we call imagination, 
and it is one of the most valuable of 
endowments. It is the power of 
bursting at will the bonds of the 
individual, of crossing that “un- 
plumb’d, salt, estranging sea” of 
which Matthew Arnold sang so 
plaintively. “The educated man,” 
said Bishop Gore, “is always con- 
scious of the eternal.” There are 
many stages between being con- 
scious only of yourself and being 
conscious of the eternal. You must 
first be conscious of your friends, 
then of your fellow-humans every- 
where, and conscious of them not as 
wolf knows wolf in the pack, but as 
sharers in a destiny of terrifying 
grandeur, fellow-mariners cast to- 
gether on an alien islet, joint in- 
heritors of an indwelling divinity. 
Plato’s apprehension of truth tran- 
scended the wisdom of all others 
who came before the Christian rev- 
elation, but even Plato’s wisdom fell 
short of the simple yet revolutionary 
decree, “Little children, love one an- 
other.” 

It is depth and not width of ex- 
perience that educates. The farm- 
laborer who never wanders beyond 
his native fields may draw from 
them greater wisdom than the life- 
long globe-trotter from all his con- 
tinents. The man who reads, marks, 
and inwardly digests one book may 
be better read than the devourer of 
three volumes weekly from the 
library. “He only is advancing in 
life,” says Ruskin, “whose heart is 
getting softer, whose blood warmer, 
whose brain quicker, whose spirit 
is entering into living Peace. And 
the men who have this life in them 
are the true lords or kings of the 
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earth—they and they only.” “Edu- 
cation,” says Clutton-Brock in The 
Ultimate Belief, “ought to teach us 
to be in love always, and what to be 
in love with.” 

Such education is the best insur- 
ance policy against old age, when 
physical joys fade and the senses 
grow dull and friends drop away 
one by one and loneliness increases 
till the last journey has to be taken 
“alone, withouten any compagnie.” 
Games are fine things; the game of 
cricket is a finer thing for body 
and mind and soul than the game of 
money-grubbing or the game of so- 
cial advancement; but if a man has 
sunk all his youthful capital in 
cricket, he will find himself bank- 
rupt when his eyes grow dim and 
his joints stiffen and he can only 
chew a dreary cud of reminiscence 
in the pavilion. But he who has 
kept the joints of his spirit supple 
and equipped himself with eyes of 
youth has laid up for himself a 
treasure that never goes out of cur- 
rency. 

But education is not merely an 
insurance policy; it is a prophylac- 
tic to grant us immunity against the 
only old age that can be truly harm- 
ful, the old age of the spirit, and to 
number us among those who 


“Carry back bright to the Coiner the 
mintage of man, 
The lads who will die in their glory 
and never be old.” 


Physically the man of today who 
has taken sensible care of himself 
may be younger at sixty than his 
grandfather was at forty. This is 
chiefly because we know today that 
the body can be kept fit only by 
regular and judicious exercise. The 
same is true of the mind. If we 
grow self-complacent over our at- 
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tainments, if the thirst for ever more 
and more wisdom ceases to torment 
us, if the wonder and the mystery 
of life no longer hold us in thrall, 
then, and then only, need we dread 
the oncoming of old age, even 
though our years be three-score and 
ten. There is an apocryphal saying 
of Our Lord, discovered among the 
papyri of Egypt, which runs: “Let 
not him that seeketh cease from his 
search until he finds, and when he 
finds he shall wonder: wondering he 
shall reach the Kingdom, and when 
he reaches the Kingdom he shall 
have rest.” These words may or 
may not be a genuine utterance of 
their reputed Author, but they 
chime truly with those in which He 
held up the spirit of childhood, 
which is the spirit of wonder, as the 
key to the Kingdom. To be young 
in mind and heart in a senile and 
disillusioned world—this it is to be 
educated. 

This is not to be assessed by any 
human gauge. It is a temper of the 
mind, a posture of the soul, an at- 
mosphere. It is, as a great English 
educationalist said, “what remains 
when you have forgotten all you 
ever learnt.” Its final result is a 
certain greatness of soul which may 
be achieved without any books or 
learning or apparatus, by the la- 
borer or the child. The dictum of 
the ancient critic, “Sublimity is the 
echo of a great soul,” may without 
loss of truth be transposed to “a 
great soul is the echo of sublimity.” 
If we have once walked alone for 
an hour under the stars; or watched 
in June for the coming of the dawn; 
or listened to the Symphonies; or 
read the first three books of Para- 
dise Lost; or mused on the charac- 
ters in King Lear; then we have 
some ground for hope that we are 
on the way to education. 





WHAT DOES THE HOUSE SAY? 


By ANNA McCLURE SHOLL 


EFORE the industrial era roared 

in to confuse men’s minds and 
to deliver their bodies to the latest 
of the heathen gods—the all-con- 
quering machine—houses told tales 
of their inmates with a vividness 
not possible under a regimented 
civilization of imperious aims and 
of doubtful achievements. Build- 
ings, public and private, were elo- 
quent of the human traits which de- 
termined their character. 

Louis the Fourteenth, blazoning 
his triumphs through the grandilo- 
quence of Versailles; Marie Antoi- 
nette infusing the Little Trianon 
with her gaiety and charm, mir- 
rored themselves. Doubtless the 
Cardinal Alexander Farnese when 
he commanded Vignola to erect a 
palace on the heights above Capra- 
rola, “the little golden-roofed 
town,” had a sufficient share of 
good will, coupled with imagina- 
tion, to realize that his architect’s 
masterpiece would delight genera- 
tions of the humble—thus display- 
ing a national characteristic. In 
Italy beauty has always been acces- 
sible. 

Blenheim proclaimed the glory of 
the great Duke of Marlborough. On 
the other hand the houses of the 
Citizens of London told of a sim- 
pler and more worthy splendor, di- 
rected inward to the reticence and 
honor of family life. These dwell- 
ings in the Lord Mayor’s domain 
were understatements as to their 
facades, but they boasted paneled 
walls and broad staircases, heavily 
balustraded, leading to the family 


rooms whose hearthstones spoke of 
fires to defeat the prowling damp- 
ness and ever-encroaching shadows 
of adim land. Forced to outwit the 
climate the citizens made much of 
indoor life. The little-paned win- 
dows looked on scenes of comfort— 
the members of the household sav- 
oring mulled wine by sea-coal fires 
on bitter winter nights, the heavy 
sound-excluding walls giving full 
value to familiar voices. The 
phrase, solid comfort, was never so 
perfectly exemplified as in that 
small patch of land known as the 
City. Whether its denizens lived 
in Charterhouse Square, or in the 
little court called the King’s Ward- 
robe, or within the precincts of the 
Temple, they knew a truth well- 
nigh lost to this generation, that 
comfort is accented by contrast. 
Possessing none of our gadgets they 
loved instinctively in their land of 
mist and fog what was solid and 
sheltering and exclusive. 

In their ancient halls the Guilds 
of the City cherished their symbolic 
silver, platters designed for great 
feasts and golden flagons for deep 
drinking when the wind howled 
over the black Thames and London 
slept. Aldermen, sheriffs, the Lord 
Mayor in his mansion, the shoe- 
maker at his bench or the barris- 
ter’s clerk in Gray’s Inn; all alike 
found comfort where, to our dulled 
imaginations, it could not dwell. 
This exertion of the will to create 
it through contrast was abetted by 
another characteristic of an earlier 
day; families, as a rule, lived in the 
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same house, year in and year out, 
their home walls warmed through 
generations by a fruitful abiding 
within their embrace. This long 
indwelling became a species of 
manumission through limitation 
(with a Godspeed always to pilgrim 
or warrior), heightening the ro- 
mance of family life, not only in 
the City of London, but throughout 
the continent of Europe. 

Such romance of course can have 
its tragedies of strife and disunion, 
as the legends of certain halls and 
manors testify, sterilizing the castle 
or cottage until it became a shunned 
and ruined testimony that a man’s 
foes were those of his own house- 
hold, but, in contrast, many of these 
ancient habitations had all the qual- 
ities of old manuscripts, revered 
and pored over, interpreters suc- 
ceeding each other through the gen- 
erations. We boast —or did — of 
our civilization, assuming that the 
multiplication of mechanisms im- 
plies that civil life is at its zenith. 
But whatever gadgets get into our 
houses the humanities do not enter 
them, as in former times they en- 
tered the houses of England, of 
France, of Italy with the quick foot- 
steps of guests sure of a welcome. 

The patterned educator sighs and 
says, “But consider how illiterate 
the mass of the population was!” 
himself ignorant of the fact that lit- 
eracy is not exclusively the feat of 
understanding the printed word. 
Love is literacy, faith is literacy and 
a wise and steadfast outlook on life 
is accrued culture. When these 
simple truths were understood, 
architecture itself became alive with 
human instinct, with values beyond 
the yardstick of time. 

The cathedrals of the Middle 
Ages preach pure Christianity from 
every spire, tower, flying buttress 


and clerestory. The Christian con- 
tent is there for all to see, as the 
Greek civilization speaks from the 
Acropolis. 

Domed splendors of Rome indi- 
cate the burgeoning of the Renais- 
sance, that recovery of the material 
world, symbolized by Botticelli in 
his Primavera. Something overripe 
entered into the concept of civiliza- 
tion and the modern world was 
born. 

Machinery followed, not with the 
debonair approach of the humani- 
ties but with the crash of exuberant 
power, the rattle and roar of wheels 
as if a million Frankensteins had 
contrived a million robots destined 
to subdue their artificers. Within 
a generation private houses and 
public buildings alike came under 
the dominance of the monster, and 
the world made the by no means re- 
assuring discovery that machinery 
could tear down as well as build up 
and might soon become the god of 
the flimsy and the ephemeral. 
These marks of the beast were more 
evident in the United States than 
elsewhere, for obvious reasons. As 
pioneers many of its citizens plod- 
ded and ploughed and fought their 
way to the arcadias of the setting 
sun. Permanency to some of them 
threatened persecution as in the 
case of the Mormons. 

Science, industry, and machin- 
ery came eventually to the aid of 
the adventurers at a cost of much 
natural beauty. Massacres of hu- 
man beings were succeeded by mas- 
sacres of forests. Houses took on 
a temporary character, even when 
erected as monuments to suddenly 
acquired wealth disporting {tself 
in the pseudo-turrets, bay windows 
like blisters, and jig-saw fantasies 
of the Age of Innocence. Few of 
these “loud-speakers” could boast 
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of housing the third generation of 
the same family. No patina of long 
abiding glows from the black wal- 
nut “trim,” or suggests fires on the 
marble hearthstones. For causes 
known or unknown the family of 
the original owner moved on and 
when undertakers were metamor- 
phosed into morticians these man- 
sions of the restless often fell into 
their hands, the lofty rooms becom- 
ing chapels or proxy parlors for the 
dead. A regimenting age would 
regiment even a corpse. 

Whatever their destiny, these 
houses of the Victorian era have be- 
come in this day of the bungalow 
chiefly a joy to the painter Burch- 
field who, his tongue in his cheek, 
faithfully records their brum- 
magem. 

To New England and to some of 
the Southern states goes the credit 
of carrying on the Old World tradi- 
tion of homes occupied by the same 
family for generations well into the 
nineteenth century. After the Civil 
War the significant phrase, jerry- 
built, elbowed itself into the dic- 
tionary with the assurance of a 
boom-town realtor. 

In New York City the glum blocks 
of “brownstones” — veritable feats 
of monotonous ugliness—told their 
own dull story of the rising class of 
plutocrats—a story soon ended so 
far as the house was concerned. 
No family with budding imagina- 
tions could endure them many 
years. Their descent was swift to 
their present status of office build- 
ings or lodginghouses. 

A significant commentary on the 
ideals of the largest city in the 
United States is the turning of its 
three or four remaining houses of 
tradition into museums, though the 
sting lies in the fact that only three 
or four qualified for the honor. 
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These include the Jumel mansion, 
the Van Cortlandt mansion and the 
beautiful Old Merchant’s House on 
East Fourth street, in the Borough 
of Manhattan, presented to the City 
by the last representative of a fam- 
ily in residence there for a hundred 
years. This fine old dwelling, lit by 
gas to the end and possessing but 
one bathtub, copper encased with 
wood, proved to be a most precious 
chronicle of family life. Its antique 
furniture had been as carefully pre- 
served as its files of letters from 
well-known people and its ball 
dresses of the Napoleonic era. The 
patina of dignified and honorable 
family life glows within its ancient 
rosy bricks. 

Philadelphia did better with its 
old houses many of which still 
shelter the descendants of the orig- 
inal builder. Tablets record the 
date of erection and their connec- 
tion, if any, with a family promi- 
nent in the early history of the city. 
But Penn’s city, too, has its coun- 
terpart of transitory building else- 
where in its endless streets lined 
with two storied, flat-roofed struc- 
tures of appalling similarity, and 
suggestive of the emergencies of 
change, since regimented houses 
have no more future than regi- 
mented people. 

A sound civilization demands re- 
serve and privacy for the family, 
since civilization depends primarily 
on the welfare and solidarity of the 
family, now threatened by many 
hostile or impairing forces. Even 
“the American way of life” has dan- 
gers by no means concealed. The 
automobile has changed the char- 
acter of family life, the radio has 
largely out-roared family conversa- 
tion. Out of doors the protecting 
hedge, which frequently is found 
in an English countryside about the 
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humblest cottage, has given place to 
unfenced lawns that court public- 
ity. 

Is it the American temperament 
or the American climate or the nerv- 
ous national urge to get on in life 
that pushes people from one house 
to another, from one apartment to 
another? Or does this arabesque 
of motion witness only to the rest- 
lessness of a democracy whose citi- 
zens under the spur of wealth or 
poverty or ambition are always 
moving toward their utopias or to 
new prisons of circumstance? In 
the cities whole neighborhoods go 
down or up as the tides of popula- 
tion sweep over them, becoming de- 
sirable or undesirable as the case 
may be. Deserted farms in the 
countryside tell their own stories of 
necessity or choice. Even when 
people have long established homes 
they do not stay in them—flying to 
Florida in winter or to Maine or 
Canada or the West coast in sum- 
mer. Add to these migrations the, 
in normal times, twice-a-year exo- 
dus of the ever hopeful from one 
apartment to another, or from one 
city to another and it is not difficult 
to understand why our houses are 
not in the strictest sense homes. As 
for apartments, nobody expects 
them to be homes. People who live 
in one five years are old residents, 
and if their tenure stretches to fif- 
teen years they become museum 
pieces, and are pointed out by the 
superintendent, while the landlord 
—again, I write of normal times— 
frames their latest lease lest he 
should not see the dear old signa- 
ture again. 

The god from the machine is no 
longer a figure of speech. It has 
scattered some blessings on the hu- 
man family, but it has, at the same 
time, plagued it with many inven- 


tions, some of them monstrous and 
cruel. And it has accelerated a pur- 
suit of merely material ends both 
in business and pleasure. The radio 
and the screen are slowly but sure- 
ly developing mental laziness and 
drugging the imaginative faculty. 
We have become the laity of a 
strange church where the god from 
the machine does everything and 
the congregation nothing. One feat 
only is beyond its power. The ma- 
chine can have no lordship over the 
awakened soul. 

We lead the world in up-to-date 
dwellings. Our bathrooms, pink, 
blue and green, are the last word in 
equipment, even to the matching 
towels and soap, pink, blue or green. 
“Drapes”—that ugly legless substi- 
tute for the graceful word draperies 
—come from “exciting” sales in the 
same huge department stores that 
furnish “exciting” raiment for the 
mistress of the house. The stream- 
lined kitchen, full of labor-saving 
devices, certainly affords the cook, 
when there is one, many free 
afternoons at “the movies,” but 
gone is the friendliness of the old- 
fashioned kitchen where something 
could be seen beside empty glitter- 
ing surfaces of white enamel, as im- 
personal as the equipment of a 
chemical laboratory, and where the 
children and the cat were admitted. 
Family life surging through this 
shrine made it a privileged place 
as human as a hungry harvester. 

Our drawing rooms are models 
of interior decoration, but, not in- 
frequently, like the high-powered 
kitchen, they lack the individuality 
that indicates personal preferences 
or family characteristics. In large 
cities, especially, the family is sel- 
dom gathered there, unless its mem- 
bers are fortunate enough not to 
play bridge, not to be screen-ad- 
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dicts, and lucky enough to like 
books or conversation. But the re- 
verse is more in evidence. The 
modern generations might well say: 
“We remember neither Papa nor 
Mama. They were always out 
somewhere and so were we.” 

No self-respecting house likes to 
be neglected by the family. Its 
walls and furnishings cry out, “I 
was made to be a home, and loved 
and cherished; but now look at me. 
I might as well be a section of a 
model house in a department 
store.” 

We are streamlined. We are 
regimented. We are the stepchil- 
dren of the machine which boasts 
of “rescuing” us from the slavery 
of handwork while it is selling us 
into the slavery of mechanical con- 
trivances and gadgets, and if, as 
promised by the god from the ma- 
chine, we are each soon to have an 
aeroplane to play with, packed 
with the bones of a house to “as- 
semble” where we choose to alight, 
an ant hill will seem a cozy and 
permanent habitation contrasted 
with the human ideal of a home. 

Even churches have not escaped 
the blight of a machine age, and the 
itch for moving on. The mistake of 
architects and builders is to leave 
nothing to the imagination and 
nothing to the congregation—sup- 
posed to be non-existent until the 
building is ready for it. The result 
is not seldom a structure which 
raises the question in the mind of 
the onlooker if architect, builder 


or the man who gave the biggest 
check, have ever prayed! 

Yet hopeful signs of the renais- 
sance of the home are not altogether 
lacking. A certain family forced 
to leave their Fifth Avenue apart- 
ment through a falling barometer 
of finances were guided towards the 
realities of life by a mother with 
imagination. Father’s regrets were 
tempered with philosophy, but the 
children had wailed: “All of us to 
use one bathroom! How poison- 
ous! And live in a stinker of a 
house in the suburbs, with the 
neighbors’ windows four feet away! 

Mother announced: “We will live 
romantically. We will search un- 
til we find a house in need of be- 
ing cherished. It may be run-down, 
and, perhaps, have not even a bath- 
room in it, but though shabby, it 
will have beauty — something to 
work on, and we'll all take a hand 
at dressing it up and inducing it to 
bloom again because it loves us. 
Don’t look worried, Paterfamilias. 
It will be within grasping distance 
of the 8:15.” 

In the long run she caught the 
fancy of the family by a plan that 
seemed to them, at first, sheer 
idiocy. They found such a house. 
They loved it and by individual and 
collective effort, glorified it. They 
are living romantically, having dis- 
covered the romance of family life 
through co-operation. Their house 
speaks a language which can be 
understood even by the state of 
which, as a family, they are a unit! 
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THE CONQUEST OF TIME 


By STANLEY B. JAMES 


HE assertion that the Soviet 
authorities are endeavoring to 
find justification for their regime in 
some earlier phase of Russian cul- 
ture is, on a priori grounds, cred- 
ible. It is the instinct of all revolu- 
tionaries, when the initial burst of 
iconoclastic fury is exhausted, to 
seek support in tradition. This is 
the meaning of Napoleon’s attempt 
to gain prestige by allying himself 
with the royal house of Austria. It 
explains Fascism’s imitation of 
ancient Roman imperialism. Hit- 
ler’s revival of the Nordic myth 
gives us another example. In 
course of time, the present genera- 
tion is bound to feel the force of 
this instinct. The need of roots in 
history is a powerful factor in hu- 
man nature. Individuals, families, 
classes and nations, when they have 
broken with their immediate past, 
experience a sense of loneliness. 
The pioneer, forsaking the safe 
ways of a settled civilization, looks 
round him on the uninhabited wil- 
derness he has set himself to ex- 
plore and realizes that he has cut 
himself off from a source of 
strength which he had not appre- 
ciated but which he now misses. 
That, I say, is what, sooner or 
later, must happen in the case of 
our own generation. The terrain 
which its quest of scientific truth, 
material prosperity and the glory 
of the human species has opened to 
it is so completely new. As the com- 
plexity of the situation created in- 
creases, the demand for precedents 


must grow louder. Physical science 
has introduced a factor to which 
there is no parallel. There is a 
closer resemblance between the civ- 
ilization of the ancient Mediter- 
ranean world and the eighteenth 
century than there is between that 
century and the present era. The 
difference is not one of degree but 
of kind. Not only has science al- 
tered our way of thinking but, also, 
our way of living. It has placed 
power in our hands the extent of 
which is bewildering. We are em- 
barrassed by the vastness of the 
opportunity for exploiting earth’s 
natural resources which has been 
presented to us. And this has come 
at a time when the old moral sanc- 
tions have weakened and the guid- 
ance and restraint which they might 
have provided are lacking. The 
greatest change and the one which 
gives rise to the most baffling kind 
of confusion is in the sphere of re- 
ligion. The enthronement of man 
himself in the place of God is a revo- 
lution without. parallel. Men have 
often changed their gods. Here and 
there have been individuals who 
have professed atheism. Still more 
frequently has humanity lived as 
though there were no God, even 
while professing to believe in Him, 
but never before has the humanistic 
creed been proclaimed on so wide 
a scale and with such confidence. 
The generation to which we belong, 
in relying wholly on itself without 
reference to supra-human powers, 
has committed itself to an experi- 
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ment the like of which is unknown 
to history. 

Under these circumstances, it can 
scarcely be held as surprising if 
there should come upon us a ter- 
rifying moment in which the awful- 
ness of the situation will break in 
upon our sense of security. Our im- 
potence in the face of a cosmos 
whose powers we have challenged 
will then give rise to panic. As we 
push our inquiries further and fur- 
ther into the realm of the unknown 
and shout our appeals into a dark- 
ness from which comes no response, 
we stand the chance of being frozen 
with horror. It is at such times that 
men have recourse to magic and 
practice superstitious rites such as 
were the vogue when the mystery 
cults of the East invaded a decadent 
Europe. There are already signs of 
this in the recourse to astrology and 
necromancy that has become fash- 
ionable. The High Priests of super- 
stition are likely to find the number 
of their devotees multiplied still 
more while the cruelty and obscen- 
ity of their rites show a correspond- 
ing increase. 

But there is another side to the 
picture. The conditions which made 
popular the oriental cults of the 
first century were those which gave 
Christianity its opportunity. The 
same spiritual bankruptcy which 
favored Mithra and Osiris prepared 
the way for the apostles of the Cath- 
olic Faith. For similar reasons, the 
stage is being set for the rediscov- 
ery of the Catholic Church and a 
great revival of spirituality. 

If that takes place, it will be 
found that the attraction of the 
Church to our rootless generation 
will be those very features which, 
in the past, have created the strong- 
est prejudices against her. The 
stock objection to Catholicism has 
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been that based on her traditional- 
ism. An age which prided itself on 
its advance in knowledge found her 
obscurantist. The conservatism of 
the Church made her the butt of all 
who regarded themselves as “pro- 
gressive.” But, unless we are great- 
ly mistaken, it is this very conserva- 
tism which will prove the magnet 
for all disillusioned, home-seeking 
souls. By that law which we noted 
at the beginning of this article, they 
will seek admission to an institu- 
tion which, more than any other, 
has its roots deep in history. 

In this respect, the Church stands 
alone. It is now quite clear that the 
culture and civilization for which 
Europe stood are doomed. The two 
countries which stand out as sur- 
vivors in the general debacie— 
U. S. A. and Russia—are, compara- 
tively speaking, newcomers in the 
international field. Neither of these 
can be said to represent the tradi- 
tion which Hilaire Belloc has so 
stoutly championed. There is a 
breach of continuity which threat- 
ens the entire loss of the gains to 
which the Old World dedicated its 
genius, and in safeguarding which 
against the Moslem invasion, it 
spent its strength. If the forces now 
regnant should triumph, Greece and 
Rome will have lived in vain. But, 
as, in the days of the Flood, the Ark 
preserved the seeds of the past 
wherewith to restart human society, 
so did the Church in her language, 
her constitution, her rites, her so- 
cial ideals harbor the relics of the 
world in which she had grown up 
and which she outlived. Baptized 
into the Faith and Christianized, 
they lived on. When the storm oc- 
casioned by the decline of the Ro- 
man Empire and the barbarian in- 
vasion subsided, they emerged from 
“the Ark” to become instrumental 
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in building the new, medieval order. 
Thus was continuity ensured. 

In the masterly survey of the 
crisis given in Christopher Daw- 
son’s The Making of Europe we 
have a description of the process by 
which this was effected. “And 
thus,” he says, summing up his 
conclusions, “when the Western 
Empire fell before the barbarians, 
the Church was not involved in its 
disaster. It was an autonomous 
order which possessed its own prin- 
ciple of unity and its own organs of 
social authority. It was able at 
once to become the heir and repre- 
sentative of the old Roman culture 
and the teacher and guide of the 
new barbarian peoples.” And 
again: “In spite of the apparent 
victory of barbarism, the Church 
remained as the representative of 
the old traditions of culture and as 
a bond of spiritual unity between 
the descendants of the conquered 
Romans and their barbarian con- 
querors.” The Church, in fact, was 
the bridge by which all that was of 
lasting value in the old pagan world 
was able to pass over and assist in 
creating the new, medieval culture 
and civilization. How successfully 
it did this can be seen in the case of 
Dante, who acknowledged his debt 
to Vergil in the writing of his great 
Christian epic. It can be seen 
again in the use to which St. 
Thomas Aquinas put the Aris- 
totelian philosopher in building 
the structure of Catholic theology. 
These things, indeed, are common- 
places, but, in view of the present 
situation, they acquire a fresh sig- 
nificance. They indicate the func- 
tion which the Church plays in a 
revolutionary age such as ours—a 
function which is both that of con- 
servation and creativeness. Cre- 
ativeness, for the Catholic Church 


is no mere museum of antiquities; 
as the instances given show, she is 
not content to preserve the past; in 
doing that she molds it according 
to the needs of the living present. 
But this preservation of pagan 
values is only a part and the less 
important part of the service she 
renders in maintaining the con- 
tinuity of the human effort. The 
decay of those values outside the 
Church would leave unaffected the 
heirs of a still older tradition. It 
is unfortunate that a section of the 
Catholic intelligentsia should seem 
to suggest that the world began with 
the creation of the Roman Empire. 
Of Mr. Belloc, for instance, it has 
been said, that he “will never admit 
more than a limited understanding 
of Catholic tradition among any 
people who were not members 
of the old Roman Empire.” This 
is revealed in his treatment of the 
Anglo-Saxon Catholicism which, in 
Britain, preceded the coming of the 
Normans, and it shows itself in 
his attitude toward Eire. The Jew, 
however, has some justification for 
regarding the heirs of the Mediter- 
ranean culture as parvenus. Israel, 
tracing its descent back to nomadic 
patriarchs wandering with their 
herds in the wide spaces of the 
primitive world, was already a vet- 
eran when Romulus and Remus 
were being suckled by the wolf. 
When Plato and Aristotle were es- 
tablishing the wisdom of the West, 
Moses had been dead for over a 
thousand years. And not only was 
the body of laws promulgated by the 
Hebrew leader older than the teach- 
ing of these Greek sages, it was vast- 
ly superior to it. To an obscure 
Semitic tribe not long emerged from 
slave conditions belongs the honor 
of worshiping a God beside Whom 
the deities of the Greek and Roman 
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pantheon were but sensual and 
fickle tyrants conceived in the 
minds of poetic myth-makers. Com- 
pare Vergil’s dream of Rome’s des- 
tiny with the Messianic passages in 
the writings of the Hebrew prophets 
with their emphasis on the holiness 
of God, His justice and His mercy. 

Supported by these memories, 
the Jew could afford to despise the 
ravages of time. With his temple 
destroyed and his race scattered 
among the nations, he could still 
claim for his people a corporate life 
and the maintenance of a common 
tradition. While even the phan- 
tom of the Holy Roman Empire has 
vanished, Israel is still a contempo- 
rary fact and, as recent events have 
shown, very much alive. The litera- 
ture which enshrines the Wisdom 
of Israel is still read by tens of thou- 
sands to whom the ancient classics 
are a closed book, and read not 
merely for pleasure but as the vehi- 
cle of a Divine Revelation that can 
sustain the soul in all times of 
trouble and perplexity. 

It is not surprising that, in a revo- 
lutionary epoch such as this, the 
people in whose blood this ancient 
tradition is still a vital thing should 
come to the front. Social and po- 
litical earthquakes pass judgment 
on all institutions, testing their sta- 
bility and proving how deep their 
roots go down into the soil of his- 
tory. It is this discriminating test 
which is today giving prominence to 
Israel. 

What this ability to withstand 
the shocks of time may mean for 
the world and for the influence in 
it of the Jew, it is impossible to say. 
All the signs point to the growth of 
that influence. In the Middle Ages 
Christendom had to meet the armed 
might of another Semitic power and 
there was a moment when it seemed 
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as though Europe might be domi- 
nated by the sword of Mohammed. 
Nothing like that, of course, is to 
be expected in the present case. The 
parallel, nevertheless, is suggestive. 
Whatever may be the danger aris- 
ing from the toughness, energy, cos- 
mopolitan connections and resili- 
ence of the Jew, this is not to be 
met by methods familiar to anti- 
Semites. Apart from anything else, 
the association with anti-Semitism 
of Hitler’s name, should have dis- 
credited it in the minds of all de- 
cent folk forever. It is in another 
direction, the nature of which is 
easily discovered from what has 
been already said, that we must 
look. 

Just as the Catholic Church was 
able to outlive the Empire because 
it had absorbed and utilized the 
heritage of imperial Rome, so is it 
able, for a similar reason, to coun- 
ter the influence of an Israel which, 
by rejecting its own Messiah, has 
broken its continuity with its past. 
The Church’s struggle with the old- 
er European tradition (a struggle 
renewed when Germany resurrected 
the Nordic Myth and Mussolini con- 
jured up the shade of Caesar) has 
obscured the fact bluntly stated by 
Pius XI. when he said: “Spiritually 
we are Semites.” The present situ- 
ation is likely, however, to give 
fresh emphasis to that fact. If we 
are wise, the immediate future will 
see Catholicism renewing its inter- 
est in its Hebraic origins and in our 
Lord’s fulfillment of Law and 
Prophets. The Mass itself bears 
witness to the continuity which 
links the worshiper of today with 
the generations of the earliest age. 
Offering upon the altar “the holy 
Bread of eternal life and the Chalice 
of everlasting salvation,” the priest 
prays: 
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“Upon which vouchsafe to look 
with a propitious and serene coun- 
tenance, and to accept them as Thou 
wert pleased to accept the gifts of 
Thy just servant Abel, and the sac- 
rifice of our Patriarch Abraham, 
and that which Thy high priest 
Melchisedech offered to Thee, a 
holy sacrifice, a spotless Victim.” 


Christ transcends history, but He 
also fulfills history. He is the Alpha 
and the Omega, the Beginning and 
the End of the human drama. His 
Throne is set above the ebb and 
flow of this world’s currents. This 
is evident from His Resurrection 
and Ascension, but it was also mani- 
fest in His personality as exhibited 
during His previous ministry. That 
is the impression which He makes 
even on outsiders. It was no other 
than an American Jew, Waldo 
Frank, who wrote: “The finest per- 
sonal flower of Jewish wisdom is 
Jesus. Jesus was a man in whom 
the cosmic consciousness was so 
strong that its ecstasy became the 
norm of his life. At every moment, 
he knew what Abraham knew when 
he led his son to sacrifice; what 
Moses knew on Sinai; what the 
Prophets knew when they saw man 
so lucidly as to foresee his course— 
and what the common Israelite 
strove to ‘know’ through the meth- 
odology of his daily devotions. The 
knowledge was so immense in Jesus 
that literally he knew nothing else. 
Time was not; Rome was not; the 
plodding handwork of the Pharisees 
was burned away; the Kingdom of 
Heaven literally was within him.” 

It is on the rock of this timeless- 
ness and fulfillment of all times 
that, amid the present shaking 
of all earthborn institutions, the 


Church stands. May I hazard the 
suggestion that, in present happen- 
ings we can detect the Divine Pur- 
pose which would drive us back to 
our historical and spiritual founda- 
tions? Our outlook, it may be, has 
been characterized by what may be 
called chronological provincialism. 
Too often we have allowed our vi- 
sion to be limited by the horizons 
set by our newspaper reading. And 
even when we have passed beyond 
these we have seen no further than 
that Western tradition in the de- 
fense of which we have been called 
upon to spend both blood and 
money. It is not the Western tra- 
dition, however, which is at stake. 
The division of the world into East 
and West will be fatal to our hopes. 
That which is at stake is the tradi- 
tion derived from that narrow strip 
of territory which lies between East 
and West and links together the 
three historic continents. It is, in 
short, the Palestinian tradition as 
fulfilled in Christianity, the safe- 
guarding of which is the business 
of the Catholic Church, that alone 
can give our generation safe foot- 
hold amid the shifting sands of the 
present epoch. Here is the salva- 
tion for which the twentieth cen- 
tury parvenu craves. His adven- 
turousness has brought him into an 
uncharted wilderness the vastness 
of which is teaching him his little- 
ness. The forces released by the 
science that was his god have taught 
him his impotence. He is genuine- 
ly frightened. But let him be re- 
assured. The parvenu has but to 
ally himself with the aristocracy of 
faith the lineage of which goes 
back to the dawn of time and the 
waves of revolution will break at 
his feet. 
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By JAMES OWEN TRYON 


HE Marquis de Bourbel, of the 

details of whose ancestry little 
is certain, was at the time this nar- 
rative begins a supposedly affluent 
and respectable gentleman who re- 
sided with his family in an impos- 
ing country house near Leghorn on 
the Florence road. The particulars 
of his earlier life which later be- 
came known were scarcely such as 
would justify his apparent position 
in the social life of Florence in 
which he took a prominent part, 
but this was a section of the conti- 
nent in which at that time persons 
of high rank from all portions of 
Europe made their winter homes 
and were taken at their face value 
and no questions asked. The Mar- 


quis seems to have been an agree- 
able fellow and generally welcomed 
in the best social circles, though he 
said little about his origin except to 
remark, on occasion, that his fam- 
ily, like that of Barras, was “as old 


as the rocks of Provence.” He was 
witty and amusing in conversation 
and undoubtedly a man of great and 
varied talents. 

De Bourbel’s father was believed 
to have held, at one time, a position 
on the staff of the Governor General 
of India and his son had traveled 
extensively, eventually becoming in 
every sense of the expression, a 
“man of the world.” While still in 
his early youth he had become at- 
tached to the embassy at the court 
of Portugal and was later promoted 
and transferred to Copenhagen; but 
here he fell into disgrace and was 
forced to leave the country. The 


cause of this sudden change in his 
fortunes was a duel in which his 
antagonist was killed under circum- 
stances which were never made 
clear, but which were not to De 
Bourbel’s credit. He then became, 
reputedly, a gambler and roué and 
an all-around “bad egg,” and at one 
time was reputed to have been in 
the pay of the French secret police 
—probably as what would now be 
called a “stool pigeon.” How he 
had acquired the funds upon which 
he now lived, in his early forties, 
the life of a gentleman of property 
is not clear. One especially dis- 
creditable fact about his life became 
known later. In 1835 it seems that 
he had married an Englishwoman 
for her money, but deserted her to 
run away with an opera dancer, 
leaving his wife to die in child- 
birth. The scandal and public in- 
dignation which followed this epi- 
sode were undoubtedly the cause of 
De Bourbel’s retirement to Leg- 
horn. 

While living in Leghorn, De 
Bourbel was visited frequently by 
another gentleman named Cunning- 
ham Graham who was, if possible, 
equally as unscrupulous as De Bour- 
bel and possessed of talents and ac- 
complishments even more distinc- 
tive. Graham hailed from Scotland, 
but was at this time in exile to avoid 
his creditors. He came of an old 
and wealthy family, but had squan- 
dered his fortune in gambling and 
loose living. He spoke several lan- 
guages fluently and was a man of 
culture and taste, with many accom- 
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plishments but entirely without 
principles. He excelled in the me- 
chanical arts, had as a hobby fash- 
ioned many engraving tools and 
had invented a machine with which 
he traced copies of works of art, 
with the signatures of the artists, 
and which were so perfect that they 
readily passed for originals. This 
machine was particularly interest- 
ing to De Bourbel and the possi- 
bilities which he saw in it were 
largely responsible for the gigantic 
swindling scheme which about this 
time began to take form in his mind. 
He and Graham became kindred 
spirits and spent many delightful 
hours together evolving the intri- 
cate forgery enterprise which was 
soon to disrupt the entire conti- 
nental system of exchange and 
threaten the banking interests of all 
Europe. 

The plan which developed from 
the cogitations and consultations of 
these two strange individuals was 
one which was later to become 
known as “The Great Bogle Con- 
spiracy” and to culminate with the 
trial in London of the famous case 
of Bogle vs. Lawson. 

The plaintiff “Bogle,” whose 
name and much comparatively un- 
deserved ignominy came to be at- 
tached to the great swindle, was 
Allan George Bogle, formerly a lieu- 
tenant in the royal navy but at this 
time retired on half pay by reason 
of some physical disability. Bogle 
was somewhat younger than either 
of the two men with whom he was 
soon to become associated. In fact 
he was a stepson of Cunningham 
Graham. His father had been a 
West India merchant who had died 
several years before and his mother 
had subsequently married Graham 
in Glasgow, Scotland. As a boy 
Bogle entered the navy and rose to 
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be a lieutenant. In 1834, after his 
retirement from the navy, he en- 
tered a banker’s office as a clerk 
and three years later, upon the 
death of his employer, he formed a 
new partnership to carry on the 
business, the name of which be- 
came Bogle, Kerrich & Co. This 
partnership continued until the 
spring of 1840. 

It was quite natural that Graham, 
sojourning near Florence, should 
have sought out his stepson, who 
had by now become well and favor- 
ably known in financial circles in 
the city. He took him to Leghorn 
to meet De Bourbel and the ac- 
quaintance ripened into a friend- 
ship and close association which 
was to prove disastrous to the 
young banker. During the whole 
of the following two years Bogle 
spent much of his spare time with 
Graham in a workshop which De 
Bourbel had fitted up for his friend 
in the basement of his house. There 
Graham experimented with the 
copying machine which he had in- 
vented and explained its possibili- 
ties to his stepson. At just what 
stage of this association Bogle put 
his scruples behind him and agreed 
to enter into a criminal conspiracy 
with De Bourbel and Graham is un- 
certain, but there is no doubt that 
he did become eventually the third 
member of the ring, although he 
was no such organizer and deus ex 
machina as either De Bourbel or 
Graham. He had neither the tech- 
nical skill nor the organizing abil- 
ity of the other two and, if he had 
not succumbed to their blandish- 
ments, would no doubt have con- 
tinued to be an honest and respected 
citizen. 

Graham and De Bourbel, both un- 
scupulous and determined to obtain 
wealth in any way possible, had 
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come to the conclusion that for- 
gery of foreign bills of exchange on 
a gigantic scale was feasible, pro- 
vided that the operation could be 
carried out simultaneously in many 
different cities throughout the con- 
tinent. With Graham’s machine it 
was possible to forge the signature 
of anyone with a minimum chance 
of detection. Most banking houses 
used a special form for their for- 
eign letters of exchange and printed 
them on a special type of paper. It 
was necessary, therefore, first to 
obtain a genuine letter which could 
be copied and, second, a supply of 
the particular type of paper used 
by the firm which they intended to 
victimize. The London banking 
house of Glyn & Co. was chosen as 
the firm with which to commence 
operations. It was a well-known 
establishment of high character and 
its paper circulated throughout all 
Europe. 

By this time Bogle must have 


entered wholeheartedly into the 
scheme, for he it was who volun- 
teered to obtain a genuine letter of 
credit of Glyn & Co., which he at 
once turned over to Graham for use 


as a model. When this letter was 
examined closely by Graham and De 
Bourbel it became evident that the 
forgery stood no chance of success 
unless a supply of the special paper 
upon which it and the accompany- 
ing letter of instructions were print- 
ed could be obtained. De Bourbel, 
therefore, took himself off to Lon- 
don, deposited £150 with Glyn & Co. 
in the name of a friend, Baron 
D’Arjuzon, and obtained another 
genuine letter. The letter which 
Bogle had gotten hold of could no 
longer be of use, for it had been 
negotiated by Bogle’s firm for col- 
lection through the usual channels 
and might be called for payment at 
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any moment. It had been made 
payable to R. Nicholson, which was 
the name Aleck Graham, Cunning- 
ham Graham’s son, was to use in 
the swindling operations. De Bour- 
bel, in London, had no great diffi- 
culty in obtaining a supply of Glyn 
& Co.’s special paper. It involved 
only a bit of shrewd deception and 
some judicious bribery. Through 
the Baron D’Arjuzon an engraver 
was employed to make the copper 
plates for the engraving and the 
work was done at De Bourbel’s 
lodgings in secrecy and without de- 
tection. The copies were forward- 
ed to Cunningham Graham at Leg- 
horn and he forged, with his ma- 
chine, the signature of Glyn & Co. 

All the material was now at hand 
for the commencement of opera- 
tions, but some little delay followed 
while the services of agents were 
enlisted to present the bills simul- 
taneously in the different cities. 
The Baron D’Arjuzon’s mistress, a 
lady who could be relied upon not 
to double-cross her pals, was the 
first selected. She was an intelli- 
gent young woman of good appear- 
ance, manner and poise, and was 
instructed to pass herself off as the 
“Countess de Vandec.” Another of 
De Bourbel’s cronies from the dark- 
er side of that gentleman’s past life, 
Frederick Pipe, was encountered in 
London and agreed to play a part. 
De Bourbel had first known Pipe as 
a croupier in a gambling house, but 
he was said to have once been a vet- 
erinary surgeon. He was to pose as 
a “Doctor Coulson.” Pipe also en- 
listed the services of his wife, who 
was to travel as a widow named 
“Lenoy,” and there were many oth- 
ers taken into the conspiracy and 
assigned fictitious names and care- 
fully coached in the performance of 
their duties. 
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On April 1, 1840, all was in readi- 
ness and the whole party of con- 
spirators assembled at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, where the date was set for the 
commencement of operations. De 
Bourbel, Graham and Bogle were to 
play no part in the presentment of 
the fraudulent letters. De Bourbel, 
therefore, accompanied by Pipe, 
started for Florence, planning to be 
there on April 21st, the day upon 
which the letters were to be pre- 
sented. The agents were left in the 
charge of the Baron D’Arjuzon, 
whose fictitious name for the enter- 
prise was to be “De Chastel.” It was 
probably at about this time that the 
information leaked out which was 
to put the Brussels correspondent 
of the London Times on the trail of 
the swindlers and lead eventually 
to the breaking up of the ring. 
There were by now so many in the 
secret that it would seem to have 
been inevitable that someone would 
talk, either intentionally or through 
carelessness. The Brussels news- 
hound, at any rate, heard enough 
to arouse his curiosity and start 
him on the trail of what he was sure 
must be a story. 

In Nice, De Bourbel and Pipe, en 
route to Florence, met Cunningham 
Graham by appointment and re- 
ported that so far all was well. 
From Nice De Bourbel wrote to 
Aleck Graham, telling him that all 
was right and adding that “a 
proof is that Bogle lets your father 
come and act in this affair. Bogle 
and he are both convinced that all 
will turn out well, that the letters 
of credit are perfection and must 
be paid.” De Bourbel then went on 
to Florence and on the 21st had a 
long talk with Bogle at the banking 
offices of Bogle, Kerrich & Co. On 
the same day De Paindry presented 
one of the forged letters of credit to 
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Bogle, Kerrich & Co., and obtained 
payment of £200 on it. On the same 
day the other agents went into ac- 
tion. Pipe, using the name of Coul- 
son, drew £600 from Nigra & Co. at 
Turin; from a firm at Genoa he col- 
lected £1,500; and at Milan and 
Parma, successively, £800 each. 
Graham and Pipe went on to Rome, 
stopping at Leghorn to hand over 
to De Bourbel his share of the 
booty. At Rome Pipe called upon a 
banker named Le Mesurier and 
drew £200 without question. The 
following day, however, he applied 
for £1,300 more and the banker 
hesitated. It was, he explained, the 
first time that he had ever handled 
any of Glyn & Co.’s paper. Pipe 
became indignant and threatened 
to return the money he had already 
drawn and sue for damages if the 
banker persisted in his refusal to 
pay the draft. Le Mesurier con- 
sulted with the English consul, who 
assured him that Glyn & Co. were 
quite reliable and that Pipe was 
entirely within his rights in insist- 
ing upon payment. Therefore Le 
Mesurier paid the amount de- 
manded. 

De Paindry had done little so far 
except to draw the £200 from Bogle, 
Kerrich & Co., which was done 
after consultation with Bogle and 
probably with the object of being 
able to show, should it beeome 
necessary, that Bogle himself was 
a victim and therefore could not 
have been in the plot. De Paindry 
now went on to Bologna and ob- 
tained £347, and from there to Ven- 
ice, where he drew £1,400. He then 
crossed by boat to Trieste, where a 
banker named Richard Routh not 
only advanced him £1,612, but took 
him to supper at his home and to 
the opera. While these operations 
were going on in Italy other agents 
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were having equal success else- 
where. The Countess de Vandec 
approached S. Oppenheim, Jr. & Co. 
at Cologne and asked for £500, 
which was paid without question. 
At Coblentz she drew £1,500 more 
and at Mentz £1,020 from two firms 
in different parts of the city. Who 
could have any suspicion of such a 
beautiful and fashionable lady, who 
traveled in her own private carriage 
and made sure that she was seen to 
have her own coachman and was 
accompanied by a little girl whom 
she presented as her daughter? The 
genuineness of her letters of credit 
was never questioned. 

In the Low Countries the opera- 
tions did not proceed so smoothly. 
D’Arjuzon and another of the gang 
named Ireland, who spoke only 
English, presented a letter of credit 
up to £800 to Nagelmachers & 
Cerfontaine at Liege and asked for 
£550 on it. There was some irregu- 
larity in Ireland’s passport and pay- 
ment was refused. They went to 
Brussels and drew £750 on a letter 
for £1,400 from Engler & Co. with- 
out difficulty, but at Ghent the bank- 
ers had become suspicious and re- 
fused to advance any money with- 
out receiving further advices from 
Glyn & Co. Ireland then made a 
fatal mistake. He went to Antwerp 
and presented to a banker named 
Agie the letter of credit for £1,400 
upon which he had already drawn 
£750 from Engler & Co. It would 
seem that he might just as easily 
have presented a new letter, of 
which the gang had an ample sup- 
ply, but he probably felt that his 
identification would be more com- 
plete if he showed, as the letter did 
on its face, that another banker 
had been satisfied to advance half 
of its face value. But Agie thought 
it strange that a man who had just 
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drawn £750 should be asking for 
more so soon, declined to pay with- 
out further advices and communi- 
cated at once with Engler & Co. 
That firm had evidently discovered 
by now that the letter of credit had 
been in some way irregular and in- 
structed Agie to have Ireland ar- 
rested and held for questioning. He 
was about to sail on the Ostend 
steamer for London when the Bel- 
gian authorities caught up with him 
and lodged him safely in jail. 

With the arrest of Ireland the 
game was up. The banking world 
was now on the watch for paper of 
Glyn & Co. and it was certain that 
none of it would be paid without 
letters of confirmation. The gang’s 
“take” had not lived up to their 
grandiose expectations. Totting it 
all up, the gross total amounted to 
only about £15,500 and there were 
many shares into which that must 
be divided. The Brussels and Paris 
newspapers reported the arrest of 
Ireland and as much of the plot as 
they were able to tie up with him. 
The Times correspondent now had 
definite confirmation of his suspi- 
cions and some first-class clues up- 
on which to go to work. He had 
the big story which comes only 
occasionally in the career of a news- 
paperman and he was determined 
to make the most of it. But while 
he was gathering up his information 
the brains of the conspiracy had 
plenty of time to make their es- 
capes. Bogle, confident that his 
trail was well covered, continued at 
his usual business with Bogle, Ker- 
rich & Co. On May 9th, however, 
reports from various cities com- 
menced to come in, all of which 
reported that forged letters of Glyn 
& Co. were in circulation and some 
of them intimated that they had in- 
formation that De Bourbel and Cun- 
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ningham Graham were involved. 
This struck close to home, as it had 
been Bogle himself who had intro- 
duced De Bourbel and Graham to 
the firm and vouched for them. 
Moreover, Ireland had talked and 
had made a deposition at Ostend in 
which he named De Bourbel, Gra- 
ham and Bogle as the leaders of the 
ring. Bogle was no longer sure of 
his own immunity. Like so many 
others of his type, when his house 
of cards commenced to tumble he 
developed a sudden illness and re- 
tired to his home, where he refused 
all callers, allegedly under his doc- 
tor’s orders. But his partners were 
not deceived. They practically 
forced their way into the house, 
where they found Bogle in bed, pro- 
testing violently against the intru- 
sion and insisting that he was far 
too ill to talk business. When he 
became calmer, however, he handed 
over to them his keys to the bank- 
ing offices and wrote a letter with- 
drawing from the firm. 

By this time the London Times 
correspondent had his story and it 
was published on May 26, 1840. It 
stated that “a great forgery com- 
pany established on the Continent 
had been lately detected and blown 
up, and that the object of the com- 
pany was to plunder the Conti- 
nental bankers by means of forged 
letters of credit, purporting to be 
of the banking firm of Glyn, Hali- 
fax, Mills & Co., of London.” Then 
followed the full details of the con- 
spiracy, as heretofore related, in- 
cluding the names of all the partici- 
pants. Bogle, when he heard of this 
and that his name appeared as one 
of the prime movers, immediately 
recovered from his illness and set 
out for London. He called at the 
office of the Times and demanded a 
retraction, which was refused. The 
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newspaper explained that no state- 
ment of fact was ever published 
without previous investigation and 
that every allegation which the ar- 
ticle in question contained could be 
substantiated. “We will gladly 
print your denial,” said the editor, 
“as well as those of De Bourbel and 
Graham, if you will bring those 
gentlemen here.” But De Bourbel 
had vanished completely and Gra- 
ham had gone to Spain. Bogle 
stormed out of the office in a rage 
and instituted suit against the 
Times for libel. 

The “Thunderer” was a newspa- 
per which had a long and enviable 
reputation for proclaiming what it 
believed to be the truth and stick- 
ing to it in the public interest. It 
was not greatly impressed by the 
threats of a discredited ex-banker 
and pleaded justification. The case 
of Bogle vs. Lawson was called for 
trial at the Surrey Assizes in Au- 
gust, 1841. In the face of Bogle’s 
contention that he had nothing to 
do with any plot to obtain money 
upon forged letters of credit, that 
he had not only had nothing what- 
ever to do with the forgeries, but 
that his own firm had been a victim 
of one of them, it became incum- 
bent upon the defendant to sustain 
the burden of proof and to produce 
direct evidence linking the plaintiff 
to the conspiracy. So far as Ire- 
land’s deposition was concerned, it 
was simply one man’s word against 
another’s, and Ireland was not a 
witness calculated to inspire any 
great respect. An extension of time 
was obtained by the defendant’s 
attorneys in order that they might 
travel on the Continent, collect tes- 
timony and round up witnesses. It 
was an expensive undertaking, but 
absolutely necessary if the news- 
paper was to have any chance of 
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winning the case. The Times, also, 
felt a sense of responsibility to the 
public to bring all the facts out into 
the open and dispel any idea that 
some may have had that the al- 
leged conspiracy was little more 
than a hoax. The necessary evi- 
dence was obtained, but it cost the 
publishers of the newspaper a great 
deal of money. 

When the trial was finally re- 
sumed it developed that much of 
the testimony secured on the Con- 
tinent at a great cost in effort, time 
and money was not admissible un- 
der the rules of evidence. There 
was enough, however, to satisfy the 
court and jury where the merits of 
the controversy belonged. The jury 
brought in a verdict of one farthing 
damages for the plaintiff, the judge 
refused to allow costs, and each side 
was left to pay its own expenses. 
When the outcome of the trial be- 
came known and that the Times, 
though technically the loser, had 
established to everyone’s satisfac- 
tion that it had told the truth re- 
garding the great swindle, the peo- 
ple of London started a subscrip- 
tion to raise a fund to repay the 
publishers of the newspaper for the 
money which they had expended so 
lavishly in the interest of truth and 
justice. The newspaper’s action in 
publishing the original story of the 
swindle and sticking to its guns 
throughout, regardless of the conse- 
quences, had won for it many ad- 
mirers. It probably could have 
made a settlement with Bogle for a 
retraction and a small amount of 
cash, but this the owners could not 
bring themselves to do under the 
circumstances of the case. Mer- 
chants and bankers from all over 
Europe and England sent in con- 
tributions. They came all the way 
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from Lisbon to St. Petersburg, from 
Constantinople to Havre. In a few 
months the sum of £2,700 pounds 
had been raised. The publishers of 
the Times, while expressing their 
appreciation of the action of their 
friends and readers, would accept 
for themselves only enough to en- 
grave two tablets commemorating 
the occasion, one to be placed in the 
Royal Exchange in London and the 
other in a conspicuous place in the 
Times offices. The balance was 
used to found two scholarships to 
the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, to be awarded to young 
men from Christ’s Hospital and the 
City of London School. 

The technically victorious Bogle 
won only ruin and disgrace. What 
funds he had were all spent in the 
costs of his suit and his reputation 
had become such that it was hope- 
less for him to think of starting in 
business again. He left London and 
disappeared to parts unknown. De 
Bourbel kept himself hidden in 
Spain. De Paindry was discovered 
in Moldavia by the Turkish authori- 
ties and, in order to escape, paid out 
most of his share of the loot in 
bribes. He went to Genoa and fled 
from there to Aix, where he was 
again arrested. But the court de- 
clared itself incompetent to act in 
the case against him and he was 
discharged. Aleck Graham died in 
poverty in an institution near Paris. 
Cunningham Graham and his mis- 
tress were never apprehended. Pipe, 
also, effected his escape, though 
warrants were out for his arrest. In 
fact, the greatest sufferer of them 
all was Bogle, who was perhaps the 
least culpable, for he lost a good 
reputation. None of the others had 
had any reputation to lose, even be- 
fore the conspiracy. 





THE LISTENERS 


By MARIAN CUMMING 


NYONE who has ever “made up” 
stories and told them to a re- 
sponsive child knows how true it is 
that the contribution of the listener 
often is a positive one. It is like 
the rapport between an actor and 
his audience but more productive 
because the storyteller is free to 
adapt and develop his material as 
the listener’s response reveals the 
qualities in the story which that 
particular child enjoys. If he gig- 


gles over the humor the storyteller 
builds up the funny incidents; if 
his eyes widen at adventure great 
deeds are related; if he likes his 
story interspersed with little songs 
the storyteller tunes his pipe. So 
the finished product reflects the 


taste of the child listener as well as 
the talent of the author. Four 
famous books that are dear to both 
adults and children have been the 
result of just such collaboration as 
this: The Wind in the Willows, 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, 
Peter Pan, and Treasure Island. 
Who were the children to whom 
(hardly less than to the authors) 
we owe these stories? 

Kenneth Grahame’s wife, in her 
charming introduction to the re- 
cent book, First Whisper of “The 
Wind in the Willows,” gives as 
much space to anecdotes of their 
son, Alastair, as she does to Gra- 
hame himself, for she contends that 
but for “Mouse,” as they called the 
little boy,there would have been no 
Wind in the Willows. The story 
would never have been created with- 
out the little listener. This only 


child of Kenneth and Elspeth Gra- 
hame was born to them in their 
middle age. His portraits show him 
big-eyed and serious, with a sensi- 
tive face and listening expression. 
Their pet name for him, “Mouse,” 
suggests a child quiet, probably 
shy, with the bright, alert eyes and 
the swift movements of a small ani- 
mal. It also suggests the kinship 
the little boy felt with the small 
wild creatures of the woods and 
fields. Quiller-Couch, who knew 
and loved him, has said that he was 
“a young image of St. Francis” in 
his instinctive gentleness with ani- 
mals. Once someone was explain- 
ing the phrase, “next of kin.” “It 
is your nearest and dearest.” “Then 
I suppose in my case it is the ca- 
nary,” said “Mouse” thoughtfully. 
Such a boy would be interested 
in stories of little woodland crea- 
tures and would be tenderly sympa- 
thetic toward their adventures and 
their fears. This is the child 
whose interest evoked from the 
storyteller the baby otter asleep at 
the hoofs of the protecting Pan. 
Other stories about Alastair show 
that he also had a rollicking humor. 
He had an imaginary land of his 
own called Puppy-land “where it is 
never silly to be silly” and a great 
dog, Kaa, “who drank blood and ate 
angels.” This side of his nature 
doubtless enjoyed the bombastic 
Toad and demanded more of that 
animal’s picaresque adventures. 
The bond between the little boy 
and his father was very close. Even 
in his mother’s loving account of 
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the origin of the book, the reader 
feels that father and son spoke a 
language that she did not quite un- 
derstand. Grahame evidently treat- 
ed his son as an equal in intelli- 
gence and imagination and Alastair 
responded to the stimulation of his 
father’s fine mind. This may ex- 
plain parts of the story that some 
critics have considered beyond the 
appreciation of the average child. 
This child who first listened to these 
adventures was endowed with the 
listener’s gifts, delicate perception, 
imagination, humor, and gentle 
sympathy. The portraits of him in 
Mrs. Grahame’s book show us a 
child who seems to be hearing won- 
ders a little beyond his ken and 
reaching out with all his being to 
grasp them. 

The influence of Alastair’s per- 
sonality on the book is shown by 
the difference between The Wind 
in the Willows and his father’s ear- 
lier works. The change in mood in 
The Wind in the Willows was so 
great that one publisher, expecting 
the gentle essays of the other books, 
refused to accept it. He could not 
know that their author had taken 
on a collaborator. 

The Wind in the Willows was be- 
gun as a bed-time tale, developed 
night after night. Mrs. Grahame 
relates that a guest overheard Gra- 
hame telling the story to Alastair 
one night and reported how the 
child’s voice and laughter inter- 
rupted and yet assisted the voice of 
the narrator. In the middle of the 
series “Mouse” was sent with his 
nurse to spend the summer at the 
seaside. He at first refused to go 
because this would interrupt his fa- 
ther’s story about Toad. Grahame 
promised to continue it in letters. 
The first one begins, “Have you 
heard about Toad? He was never 
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taken prisoner at all. It was all a 
horrid low trick of his.” The let- 
ters were careful, finished; they had 
many of the details that later made 
the book so delightful, including all 
of Toad’s songs. They were pre- 
served by the nurse, who realized 
their value, and later were the basis 
of The Wind in the Willows. 


The listeners to another famous 
story—the well-loved Alice in Won- 
derland — were three little sisters, 
Lorina, Edith and Alice Liddell. 
Their father was Dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford; their home a place 
of gracious charm and of much love 
between the parents and their ten 
children. Charles Dodgson was a 
young Oxford professor of mathe- 
matics and sub-librarian at Christ 
Church. The windows of his offive 
in the library looked down on the 
Liddell garden and he liked to 
watch the girls playing croquet and 
frolicking with their kitten, Dinah. 
He had grown up with seven sis- 
ters of his own and was doubtless 
lonely in fhe scholarly life of the 
college. Shy and ill at ease with 
most people, he was completely 
happy and at home with the three 
little girls. And they loved to cross 
Tom Quad with their governess for 
a visit in his rooms, or to sit pa- 
tiently while he photographed them 
with his newly invented camera. 
Best of all they liked to go with him 
on river excursions and picnics. 

He took them on such a picnic 
one day in July, 1862. The little 
girls were dressed in the Victorian 
style, with big hats, light dresses 
with full sleeves and wide skirts, 
white stockings and black strap 
slippers. There were baskets and 
cushions and an extra pair of oars 
so that the little girls could “help 
row.” As the boat half drifted 
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along the slow river Charles Dodg- 
son began a story as he had on many 
other outings. It was the story of 
a little girl named Alice and “all 
through the golden afternoon” it 
continued. They rowed as far as 
Godstow and there had picnic tea, 
still to the accompaniment of the 
strange adventures. Several times 
Dodgson tried to stop. He would 
continue the story next time. “Tt is 
next time,” they cried and the tale 
went on. The picnic spot for them 
was crowded with white rabbits 
and Duchesses, with playing cards 
that talked and cakes that changed 
one’s size, with Cheshire cats and 
Mock Turtles. The party reached 
home in a daze, one imagines. 
Then, as they separated, the Oxford 
Alice said the word that saved the 
Wonderland Alice from oblivion. 
“Oh, Mr. Dodgson, I wish you would 
write Alice’s adventures for me.” 

Dodgson sat up most of the night 
trying to remember all the adven- 
tures and songs he had poured out 
during the day. Finally he decided 
to take more time and make a real 
gift of the story. So he wrote it 
out carefully in his library script in 
a little green leather book. He illus- 
trated it and lettered the title, 
Alice’s Adventures Underground. 
He presented this book to Alice Lid- 
dell on Christmas Day, 1862. 

The little girls were delighted 
with it. They read it again and 
again and shared it with their 
friends. Their parents and their 
friends found it as absorbing as the 
children. George McDonald, who 
wrote At the Back of the North 
Wind and The Princess and the 
Goblin, advised Dodgson to publish 
his dream story. To the shy pro- 
fessor who had written only in the 
field of mathematics this seemed an 
undignified sideline. But if he 


used another name? He translated 
and transposed his first two names, 
Charles Lutwidge, into Lewis Car- 
roll. There had been other days of 
storytelling and he added incidents 
to the tales. He rather fancied him- 
self as an artist and it was with re- 
luctance that he decided to secure 
Sir John Tenniel as_ illustrator. 
This was a happy move for Ten- 
niel’s illustrations so exactly fitted 
the story that no one has ever been 
able to improve on them. Tenniel’s 
Alice is Alice. The author was 
hard to please about the appearance 
of his book, and it was exactly three 
years after the famous picnic, on 
July 4, 1865, that Alice Liddell re- 
ceived the first copy of Alice’s Ad- 
ventures in Wonderland by Lewis 
Carroll. 

In his poem at the beginning of 
the book Dodgson speaks of “the 
cruel Three”: “Imperious Prima” 
(Lorina), “Secunda” (Alice) and 
“Tertia” who 


“{nterrupts the tale 
Not more than once a minute” 


The poem gives a very modern pic- 
ture of little Victorian girls, whom 
we are apt to think of as repressed 
and subdued. Dodgson protests 
that it is too hot to tell a story but 


“what can one poor voice avail 
Against three tongues together?” 


Prima “flashes forth her edict ‘to 
begin it.” Secunda pleads for 
nonsense and the baby Tertia in- 
terrupts like any other young 
listener. When the weary story- 
teller tries to stop they protest and 
drive him on to the end. 

We learn from this dedicatory 
poem that each of the little girls 
had part in inspiring the story, but 
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it is evident that Dodgson found in 
Alice Liddell his most stimulating 
listener. Her request for a copy 
of the story and Dodgson’s compli- 
ance with her wish are evidence of 
this. The last stanza of the poem 
quoted dedicates the book to her. 


“Alice, a childish story take, 
And with a gentle hand, 
Lay it where Childhood’s dreams 
are twined 
In Memory’s mystic band... . ” 


This is certainly a solemn re- 
quest to make but it does suggest 
that Dodgson felt that Alice Liddell 
would treasure his story long after 
her sisters might have forgotten it. 

The opening lines of the intro- 
ductory poem in Through the Look- 
ing Glass, 


“Child of the pure unclouded brow 
And dreaming eyes of wonder!” 


are addressed to the unknown child 
readers but how well they apply to 
Alice Liddell is clearly shown in the 
photographs of the little girl that 
Dodgson loved to take. Her eyes 
are the listener’s eyes, deep and 
sweet and wondering. Her little 
face with its pointed chin and 
parted lips is the face of universal 
childhood. 

Dodgson tells us that it was 
Secunda (Alice) who hoped, in 
gentler tones than imperious Lorina 
and chattering Edith, that there 
would be nonsense in the tale. 
These lines complete his word pic- 
ture of the child and identify her 
as his inspiration, for gentleness, 
nonsense and wonder are the chief 
characteristics of Alice Adventures 
in Wonderland. Dodgson himself 
had these same qualities but it took 
the response of this child to bring 
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them to the surface. Her love of 
nonsense probably inspired such 
fancies as croquet mallets out of 
flamingoes and babies that turned 
into pigs. When the solemn moral 
poems, “How doth the little busy 
bee” and “ ’Tis the voice of the slug- 
gard,” which were taught in every 
nursery of that period, became the 
ridiculous “How doth the little 
crocodile” and “’Tis the voice of 
the lobster,” we know that Alice 
Liddell was rocking the boat with 
her silent laughter. 

Dodgson not only named his hero- 
ine for this child whom he loved, 
he also gave that heroine Alice’s 
gentle courtesy, quiet humor and 
questioning wonder. There is dig- 
nity in the Alice of Wonderland as 
she meets the trying dream situ- 
ations with well trained Victorian 
courtesy. At times, like her proto- 
type, she gives way to very modern 
outbursts, but as a rule she dries 
her tears, hides her smiles of 
amusement, stifles her anger and 
moves with serenity among the 
weird denisons of Wonderland. So 
we find did the real Alice act in the 
great Wonderland of life. 


Another Listener began his col- 
laboration quite unconsciously on a 
rainy summer day in Breamar, 


Scotland, in 1881. He was Lloyd 
Osbourne, the thirteen - year - old 
stepson of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Lloyd was a tow-headed American 
boy of pioneer California stock. He 
had first known Stevenson in France 
when his mother and sister and he 
were staying at Grez. While his 
mother and sister studied art the 
seven-year-old boy spent his time 
fishing and exploring. Here the 
young Stevenson came at the com- 
pletion of his Inland Voyage. It was 
love at first sight for Fanny Os- 
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bourne and Robert Louis Stevenson 
—and for the little boy, too, for his 
lifelong devotion to “Louis” dated 
from that first meeting. In 1880 
Stevenson and Mrs. Osbourne were 
married in California. In the au- 
tumn they went to Stevenson’s home 
land, Scotland. 

On this summer day in 1881 the 
family was house-bound by a cold 
Scotch rain. Lloyd was amusing 
himself with colored crayons. Ste- 
venson, half child himself, joined 
the boy and began to draw a map 
of an island. Under Lloyd’s de- 
lighted gaze it grew; here were all 
the fascinating details of old maps; 
as Stevenson named them—Skele- 
ton Island, Spyglass Hill, as he 
marked areas on the large island, 
Swamp and Spring and Graves, one 
can see a story forming in the writ- 
er’s mind. With a flourish the long 
fingers traced, in red ink, at the 
base of the map, the magic words, 
“Treasure Island.” 

So the tale started. Stevenson, 
the boy, enjoyed the game but Ste- 
venson the artist, realized that he 
had good material here and began 
to write out the story in earnest. 
His letters, which had been about 
ill health and work that “crawled,” 
became exuberant. On August 25, 
1881, he wrote to his poet friend, 
William Henley: 

“... but now I am on another lay 
for the moment, owing to Lloyd, 
this one; but I believe there is more 
coin in it than in any amount of 
crawlers; now see here, the Sea 
Cook, or Treasure Island, a story 
for boys...” and again “... If 
this don’t fetch the kids, why, they 
have gone rotten since my day. Will 
you be surprised to learn it is about 
buccaneers, that it begins at “The 
Admiral Benbow” public house on 
the Devon coast, that it is all about 
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a map and a treasure and a mutiny 
and a derelict ship? . . . and a sea- 
cook with’ one leg and a sea-song 
with a chorus, ‘Yo-ho-ho and a bot- 
tle of rum’? Two chapters are writ- 
ten and have been tried on Lloyd 
with great success; the trouble is to 
work it off without oaths. Bucca- 
neers without oaths... bricks with- 
out straw. But youth and the fond 
parents must be consulted.” The 
letter continues with the same ex- 
citement of creation: “And now look 
here—it is the next day and three 
chapters are written. . . . All heard 
now by Lloyd, F. and my father and 
mother with high approval. ... No 
women in the story, Lloyd’s orders, 
and who so blythe to obey. It’s aw- 
ful fun, boys’ stories, you just in- 
dulge the pleasure of your heart, 
that’s all, no trouble, no strain. ...” 

When we compare Treasure 


Island to Stevenson’s writings up 
to then we realize what a departure 


this book was in matter and meth- 
od. Formerly his writings had been 
essays and short stories. He had 
written slowly and painstakingly, 
polishing and weighing every 
phrase. He once said that for every 
page he finished he wrote ten that 
were never used. His works were 
for adults who appreciated fine 
craftsmanship. Thrawn Janet and 
The Merry Men had been completed 
that summer, models of workman- 
ship but very Scotch and “dour.” 
Lloyd was faintly scornful and had 
asked him to write “something in- 
teresting.” And here he was doing 
it swiftly, happily, easily. The 
long years of painstaking work 
were bearing fruit in the style that 
came effortlessly, exactly right for 
the matter at hand. Chapter after 
chapter poured from his pen at the 
rate of one a day. Then the bad 
weather that had brought the book 
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into being brought it to a halt. The 
cold and damp played havoc with 
Stevenson’s lungs. In September 
the family went to Switzerland. 
The story stopped in the middle and 
for a while it looked as if it might 
never go on. But the editor of 
Young Folks’ Magazine had al- 
ready accepted the unfinished story 
and the first chapters were appear- 
ing in the magazine as a serial. 
Fortunately, before these were ex- 
hausted, Stevenson’s health im- 
proved, inspiration returned and he 
finished the last fourteen chapters 
in as many days. The story was not 
published in book form until two 
years later. 

Treasure Island opened a new 
field for Stevenson. Though he re- 
turned to his earlier types of writ- 
ing, he also wrote adventure books 
for boys: Kidnapped, David Balfour, 
The Black Arrow. Lloyd had given 
him an insight into the desires of 
all boys and the boy in Stevenson 
responded. 


In his dedication to the published 
play, Peter Pan, James M. Barrie 
tells his version of how it came to 
be written. The account is so per- 
meated, however, with the Barrie 
whimsies that one must isolate the 
facts and combine them with glean- 
ings from other sources to come to 
the truth of the contribution of this 
group of listeners. 

Barrie calls his listeners “The 
x.ve,” but when he first knew them 
they were “The Three,” George, 
Jack and Peter Davies. They were 
the sons of Arthur Llewellyn Davies 
and Sylvia Du Maurier Davies. 
Michael, the fourth son, was ad- 
mitted to the intimate friendship 
that existed between Barrie and 
the boys, “When he was six 
weeks old, and three of you 
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grudged letting him in so young,” 
writes Barrie, in his delightful dedi- 
cation. But the author’s discern- 
ment was justified, for in the years 
between his initiation and the ap- 
pearance of the play, Michael made 
a most important contribution to 
the play. Barrie recalls that one 
night, as he carried “No. 4” in his 
arms, at his summer home, lanterns 
flashed in the trees, and the baby 
waved to the flashing light and 
talked to it. And Tinker Bell was 
born in the mind of the author— 
the little fairy that is seen only as 
a flashing light. Nicholas, the fifth 
son, was born in the first year of 
the play. Just how he contributed 
inspiration to the playwright Barrie 
does not tell us. Perhaps playing 
with the baby relieved, for the writ- 
er, the nervous tensions of rehear- 
sals and the first weeks of produc- 
tion. And certainly, the gentle 
Barrie loved all five boys too dearly 
to omit any one from the honors he 
bestowed upon them forever in his 
dedication of the play to them. 

Barrie first met the three older 
boys in Kensington Gardens, Lon- 
don, where they came frequently 
with mother or nurse to play, and 
where Barrie walked, accompan- 
ied by his great dog, Porthos. 
The little boys and the little man 
of great genius recognized each 
other at once as kindred spirits of 
exactly the same age. These little 
boys were members of the talented 
Du Maurier family; their grandfa- 
ther was that George Du Maurier 
who created Peter Ibbetson’s dream 
world. Knowing this, one under- 
stands how they would respond to 
Barrie’s storytelling. 

We find the story of Peter Pan’s 
creation in Barrie’s book, The Little 
White Bird, published in 1902. In 
this charming and fancy-filled ro- 
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mance for adults, the lonely man 
who walks in Kensington Gardens 
is (we suspect) Barrie, and the 
charming boy, David, whom he 
meets there and with whom he 
forms a close friendship is (proba- 
bly) Peter Davies, more or less 
mixed with his brothers, George 
and Jack. David is curious to know 
what happens in Kensington Gar- 
dens after Lock-Out Time, after 
sunset; his friend tells him that this 
is the time when the fairies come 
forth, and the baby boy, Peter Pan, 
pipes for their revels. Peter Pan, 
who was, like all children, a bird 
once, flew away from his home be- 
cause he did not want to grow up; 
and so he dwells with the fairies in 
Kensington Gardens. David hears 


many of Peter’s adventures there. 
But the Peter Pan of the play is not 
the Peter Pan of The Little White 
Bird. He has become the creation 
of the Davies boys as well as of 


Barrie. 

This collaboration began in the 
first years of their friendship. Here 
is a revealing statement which we 
find in The Little White Bird: “I 
ought to mention,” says David’s 
friend, “that the following is our 
way of telling a story: First I tell 
it to him [David] and then he tells 
it to me, the understanding being 
that it is quite a different story; and 
then I retell it with his addition, 
and so we go on until no one can 
say whether it is more his story 
than mine.” This collaboration 
continued between Barrie and the 
boys and explains what he means 
when he says that he has no mem- 
ory of having written Peter Pan. 
“He is the flame I got from rubbing 
the five of you together like sticks,” 
says Barrie. 

The central theme of a boy who 
runs away to the fairies to keep 
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from growing up is Barrie’s. It is 
the theme of an adult who looks 
longingly back to his childhood. 
(And Barrie did look back to his 
own childhood; little James Barrie 
of Thrums and his games are also 
to be found in Peter Pan.) Peter’s 
answer to Hook’s question, “Pan, 
who and what art thou?” is part of 
that backward look of the adult: 
“T’m youth, I’m joy. I’m the little 
bird that has broken out of the egg.” 
In Peter and Wendy, Barrie has the 
grace to add, “This, of course, was 
nonsense,” and so any child would 
consider it. For children face the 
future and are more apt to dream 
of the days when they are grown 
and the limitations removed, than 
of eternal youth. 

During several summers these 
children visited Barrie at Black 
Lake Cottage. There the boys 
stalked Indians among the trees 
and played pirates on Black Lake. 
Barrie tells that all these adven- 
tures were compiled into a book, 
called The Boy Castaways of Black 
Lake Island. He says the book was 
edited by “No. 3” (Peter). Since 
Peter was four years old at that 
time, 1901, this is perhaps only an- 
other glimpse of a special rapport 
between Peter and Barrie, like that 
between Dodgson and Alice Liddell. 
Barrie describes the book as fully 
illustrated with elaborate captions 
under the pictures and dramatic 
chapter headings and a preface 
(no other letterpress). The pic- 
tures were snapshots of the boys at 
their games of make-believe and 
sometimes, Barrie says, the story 
had to be changed to fit the pic- 
tures. Peter Pan was part of the 
story and the captions and chapter 
headings show how far he had 
grown from the ethereal Betwixt- 
and-Between of the Kensington 
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Gardens: We run away to sea, We 
board the pirate ship at dawn, We 
string him up, We rescue Peter. 
There were only two copies of this 
book, and both have been lost. How 
every lover of Peter Pan will regret 
that! 

Captain Hook originated as Cap- 
tain Swarthy of The Boy Castaways. 
Barrie’s big dog took many roles in 
the boys’ games, but just when he 
became transformed into Nana, the 
dog nurse of the Darling children, 
is not made clear. Wendy is ap- 
parently Barrie’s own creation, de- 
veloped from four-year-old Maimie, 
in The Little White Bird. She, too, 
has grown, even as Peter Pan; she 
has become the practical housewife, 
the tender and careful little mother. 
Barrie owes her name to William 
Henley’s little daughter, who, try- 
ing to call Barrie “friendly” pro- 
nounced the word “wendy.” 

At last the boys who had “swung 
monkey-wise from branch to 
branch in the wood of make-be- 
lieve,” reached the tree of knowl- 
edge. They flung away the frag- 
ments of Peter Pan and Barrie, the 
only one remaining in that magic 
wood forever, took up the fragments 
and “sewed them together with a 
pen-nib” and there was the play: 
a composite of “The Five” and Bar- 
rie, written for all children, young 
and old. 

The play was produced in 1904 
and was a great success in both 
England and America. It became 
an annual production in England 
every Christmas, and Maude Adams’ 
most famous role in America. And 
this was the play that Barrie had 
feared would never succeed! 
Twenty-four years passed however 
before the play was published, 
with the dedication to “The Five” 
that sheds some light (rather will-o- 
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the-wisp light) on the story of its 
creation. In the meantime, Peter 
and Wendy, an enlarged story of 
the play, had been written by Bar- 
rie and published in 1911. This is 
the children’s Peter Pan. In 1906 
chapters from The Little White Bird 
under the title, Peter Pan in Ken- 
sington Gardens was published for 
children, but most children prefer 
the excitement and adventure, 
mixed with fairy fantasy of Peter 
and Wendy to the child-and-adult 
fantasy of Peter Pan in Kensington 
Gardens. Peter and Wendy has now 
been retold for little children, made 
into picture books, translated into 
other languages, and filmed several 
times. It has an ageless and uni- 
versal appeal. 


The only way that mortals can 
retain their youth is by losing life 
itself. Alastair Grahame died in 
early manhood. He attended Eton 
and when the first World War 
broke out he volunteered but was 
refused as too young. He went to 
Oxford. Then tragedy struck. He 
was killed in an accident. With 
him died his parents’ dreams and 
his own young plans for post-war 
service to mankind. His contribu- 
tion had been given already in the 
unique and lovely book inspired by 
his childish, eager interest in tales 
of a group of little animals beside 
the willowed Thames. 

Like Alastair Grahame, Michael 
Davies died in an accident at Ox- 
ford. He was drowned while swim- 
ing. George was killed in World 
War I. Peter Davies, who at four 
years of age, had edited The Boy 
Castaways of Black Lake Island, 
became a publisher, which would 
seem to prove that Barrie knew not 
only Peter’s present but his future. 
John and Nicholas are reported to 
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be married. Barrie became the 
boys’ guardian on their father’s 
death, and their association with 
him was long and intimate, al- 
though he claims they outgrew him. 

Through all her life Alice Liddell 
was a person of good sense and dig- 
nity. As “Lewis Carroll’s” fame 
grew and other young friends of his 
poured out reminiscences she re- 
fused to trade upon her childhood 
friendship. She led a normal, quiet 
life, married Mr. Reginald Har- 
greaves and raised a family. One 
day at a party her son heard an 
argument as to whether there had 
ever been an Alice Liddell; then he 
persuaded his mother to tell him of 
her memories and let him write 
them down, so in 1928 she broke 
her silence. In 1932, when she was 
eighty, she visited America and 
participated in the centennial cele- 
bration of Dodgson’s birth. At 
Columbia University she received 
the degree of Doctor of Letters “for 
having inspired one of the great 
works of literature.” She received 
the degree as a tribute to her friend: 
“I feel that Mr. Dodgson knows 
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and rejoices with me in the honor 
you are doing him.” 

Lloyd Osbourne was perhaps the 
most fortunate of these listeners, 
for his association continued and 
from being the inspiration for a 
story by Stevenson he went on to 
real collaboration with that author. 
The Wrong Box, Ebb Tide and The 
Wrecker were the results of that 
collaboration. Stevenson admired 
Osbourne’s ability and depended on 
his criticism and appreciation. 
Lloyd gave up his chance to go to 
Oxford to accompany his step- 
father and mother to the South Seas 
and was in charge of the plantation 
there. When the end came it was 
Lloyd who carried out Stevenson’s 
wishes and supervised the native 
chiefs who built the road through 
the jungle, so that “Tusitala’s” body 
might lie “under the wide and 
starry sky” on top of Mount Vaea. 

The mortal children change and 
go but the characters they inspired 
and helped to create, Mole and 
Toad, Alice and the Duchess, Peter 
and Wendy, Jim Hawkins and John 
Silver, are forever immortal. 


SEE 


T is because we have lost the sense of meaning in our in- 
ward lives that we have lost the power to make an out- 


ward life—a world—in which a man can fully live. 


A genera- 


tion which does not know what life is about is a generation 
which must live, as we are living, in a kind of limbo—a limbo 
between peace and war. For peace, like a poem, can only be 
created by those who are capable of knowing peace when they 
see it—of knowing that peace is not the mere absence of war— 
the mere suspension of violence—but something else; a posi- 
tive and meaningful and rewarding life for humanity in which 
the possibilities of man may be fulfilled. 
—ARCHIBALD MacLetsH, quoted in the New York Sun, August 9, 1948. 
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Claudio Monteverde 


By FRANCIs J. GUENTNER, S.J. 


ISTORIANS of the Renaissance, 

however briefly they may dis- 
cuss the music of that period, usual- 
ly point to the year 1600 as a date 
of extraordinary signifiance, inas- 
much as the bold voice of a new 
music was at that time gaining a 
sympathetic and ever wider hearing 
throughout Europe. Yet revolu- 
tions in art, though they may be 
considered in abstract terms, are 
always intimately connected with 
personalities. So that the year 1600 
takes on deeper significance and 
contains greater relevance to the 
music of our time if viewed in rela- 


tion to one of the main proponents 
of the revolution, Claudio Monte- 


verde. His lasting contribution to 
music, namely the development of 
the operatic form, did not come till 
later; but in 1600, at the age of 
thirty-three, he had definitely allied 
himself with the new music and 
was known throughout Italy as a 
daring innovator, an overthrower of 
traditions, an almost insolent voice 
demanding to be heard. 

He had been born in 1567 in Cre- 
mona, at the very time when the 
wisdom of the disciplinary meas- 
ures of Trent concerning sacred mu- 
sic was beginning to be recognized 
by a fair number of the more im- 
portant Italian composers. His 
training in theory was received from 
the Maestro di Cappella of the Cre- 
monese Cathedral, no less a master 
than Marc Antonio Ingegneri. From 
this famed composer and teacher, 


Monteverde also learned to play 
several instruments. 

He set his hand to composition 
early; he was barely eighteen when 
a set of spiritual madrigals, now 
lost, appeared. In the year follow- 
ing came an effervescent group of 
Canzonette for three voices. The 
industry thus exhibited during his 
young manhood was a sign of the 
enthusiasm and zest for active life 
that was to accompany him 
throughout his seventy-six years. 

His first permanent employment 
was received in 1589 when he was 
engaged as violist by Duke Vin- 
cenzo Gonzaga for the proud and 
pleasure-seeking Court of Mantua, 
whose only honest boast today con- 
sists in having unwittingly provid- 
ed an opportunity for self-denial to 
one of the most penitential saints 
in the Church’s calendar. While 
Duke Vincenzo was living his days 
in a gigantic expenditure of spirit- 
ual energy and material means in 
order to attract artists from all over 
Europe to grace his court, his cousin 
Aloysius was tucked away in Rome 
studying his theology and prepar- 
ing himself for a martyrdom of 
charity. 

Within a few months after his 
arrival at the Court, Monteverde fell 
in love with Claudia Cataneo, 
daughter of one of the Duke’s musi- 
cians. His marriage was a happy 
one, and from the union were born 
two sons to whom Monteverde re- 
mained always deeply devoted in 
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spite of his many musical activities, 
and for whom he endeavored to pro- 
cure the finest education. Claudia 
seems to have been rather frail of 
health, for she died comparatively 
young after a lingering illness in 
1607. Her passing caused great 
sorrow to the composer, for she had 
been a sympathetic and understand- 
ing companion. 

Monteverde remained in the em- 
ploy of the Gonzagas until 1612, the 
year of Vincenzo’s death. During 
the 1590’s he journeyed twice with 
the Duke’s suite into Northern Eu- 
rope, and while there came into 
personal contact with the new musi- 
cal forces gaining strength in 
Flanders and France, the “meas- 
ured verse” music, the songs for 
solo voice, and the compositions for 
the ballet dance. These trends un- 
doubtedly helped confirm the ideas 
that were already being born in his 
mind: that polyphony had come to 
a standstill, and that a new music 


must be discovered according to 
new rhythmic and harmonic prin- 


ciples. Diligent reading of Plato, a 
hobby which he seems to have pur- 
sued during most of his adult years, 
convinced him that there were 
rhythmic possibilities in music 
which the polyphonists had not in- 
vestigated. 

His first experiments were set 
forth in four books of madrigals 
which appeared between 1587 and 
1603. The madrigal of its very na- 
ture had always allowed a certain 
amount of freedom of harmony 
and form to a composer. Two of 
Monteverde’s contemporaries, Luca 
Marenzio and Don Carlo Gesu- 
aldo, were creating astonishment 
throughout Europe at this time be- 
cause of the boldness exhibited in 
their madrigal compositions. Monte- 
verde did not hesitate to join him- 
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self to their cause. His infractions 
of the accepted rules of composi- 
tion were at first timid, but as he 
continued to court them through a 
decade of years, they took on the 
guise of custom, and by 1600 had 
themselves become the rules. Dr. 
Willi Apel characterizes the madri- 
gals of these three composers as 
music “in which all the experimen- 
tal tendencies of the fin de siécle 
found refuge.” 

With the appearance of the fifth 
book of madrigals, composed about 
1603 and published in 1605, it be- 
came evident that Monteverde was 
turning more and more to the culti- 
vation of dramatic music to the ex- 
clusion of lyric, and that his inter- 
est was centering around solo melo- 
dies to the exclusion of several 
voices singing in harmony. Fur- 
thermore he adopted—for the first 
time in modern music, as far as we 
know—the use of certain chords 
which, theoretically, were consid- 
ered impossible. 

It was perhaps to be expected 
that the innovations of Monteverde 
and his fellow madrigalists were 
not to pass unchallenged. At 
the very outset of the new century 
there appeared in Venice the first 
part of a strong and uncompromis- 
ing attack on The Imperfections of 
Modern Music, written by a skilled 
contrapuntist, Canon Giovanni Ma- 
ria Artusi. The author did not de- 
scend to mentioning specific names, 
but by quoting from the madrigals 
of Monteverde and others, he made 
clear against whom he was arguing. 
His reasoning followed the old ar- 
gument of tradition against innova- 
tion. This has never been done be- 
fore; ergo. ... But Artusi’s appeal 
to the old style of composition could 
contain not even the force of a suc- 
cessful delaying action. The for- 
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bidden progressions had been tried 
and found pleasing. In 1603 the 
Canon came forth with a second at- 
tack, occasioned by the fifth book 
of Monteverde’s madrigals, which 
was then being circulated in manu- 
script. His charge was the same: 
“Our ancient masters never 
taught....” 

Monteverde seems to have ignored 
the attack at first, being content in 
the realization that several out- 
standing composers were now lined 
up on his side, and many men of 
influence were regarding his work 
with approval. But with the pub- 
lication of the fifth book of madri- 
gals in 1605, he alluded to Artusi’s 
hardheaded criticism. Finally, in 
1607, in the preface to Scherzi Musi- 
cali, the composer’s brother, Guilio 
€esare Monteverde, himself a musi- 
cian, wrote an enlightening apology, 
tracing the various influences on 
his brother’s music and explaining 
what his aims were. Above all, 
Monteverde was convinced that the 
text should be master and not serv- 
ant of the music. Indeed this was 
the chief complaint which the ex- 
ponents of the new music—whether 
rightly or wrongly—held against 
the polyphonic technique: the text 
was so obscured as to become un- 
intelligible. 

Meanwhile experiments along al- 
togther different lines were being 
conducted in another famous cen- 
ter of music, Florence. This city 
deserves credit for having produced 
what may be termed the first opera. 
It appeared in 1597 under the title 
of Dafne, and was believed by its 
composer, Jacopo Peri, and its 
librettist, Ottavio Rinuccini, to be 
an imitation of ancient Greek 
drama. In reality it was an alto- 
gether new invention, and though 
its colorless soliloquies and dia- 


logues came nearer to monotony 
than melody, it was received with 
enthusiasm by the musical elite of 
Florence because of its extraordi- 
nary novelty. In the several years 
that followed this important event, 
a handful of other operas appeared, 
and the fame of them began to 
traverse the length of the peninsula. 

At what precise date Monteverde 
became acquainted with this new 
form is not clear, though it is very 
likely that he was present in Flor- 
ence with Duke Vincenzo and his 
suite at a celebrated performance 
of Peri’s Euridice in 1600. His 
musical ability had long since been 
recognized by the Mantuan Duke, 
and in 1601 he was honored by be- 
ing appointed Maestro di Cappella 
of the Court; in the next year an 
official decree declared him a citi- 
zen of Mantua. After the visit to 
Florence, Duke Vincenzo manifest- 
ed considerable interest in the new 
form of drama he had witnessed 
there, and he doubtlessly discussed 
the matter with Monteverde, who 
must himself have soon perceived 
the potentialities inherent in it. But 
it was not until the Carnival of Feb- 
ruary, 1607, that Monteverde came 
forth with Orfeo, his first essay in 
opera. Orfeo is at once a climax of 
the operas that had appeared be- 
fore, and a portent of those which 
were to come. In this work, says 
Dr. Paul H. Lang, “he found a style 
of such individuality as perhaps no 
other composer has achieved in a 
first major work.” A survey of the 
music reveals a genuine sense of 
dramatic characterization and a 
richness of orchestration that had 
been quite lacking in the works of 
earlier composers. Throughout one 
perceives that the composer is 
wrestling with the problem of por- 
traying human emotions and pas- 
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sions in music by employing any 
contemporary device at his disposal. 
He borrows the technique of the 
madrigalists, the polyphonists, the 
French composers of ballets—he 
borrows from anyone who has 
something to offer him for his pur- 
pose. The fanfare-like toccata is 
considered the first operatic over- 
ture. It is no wonder that Orfeo met 
with immediate success. 

The following year (1608) wit- 
nessed the performance of Monte- 
verde’s second opera, Arianna, sung 
in Mantua before a rather exclusive 
audience estimated variously at 
four to six thousand. Only a frag- 
ment of the work remains, the 
“Lamento d’ Arianna,” but this frag- 
ment was the piéce de résistance of 
the entire drama, and stands as one 
of the composer’s most successful 
melodies. In later years he adapted 
it to both madrigal and sacred com- 
positions. 


Though these years of madrigal 
and early opera composition were 
productive of good work and out- 
wardly successful, Monteverde was 
none too happy at the Court of 


Mantua. The death of his wife, 
worry about the future of his sons, 
several spells of sickness, compara- 
tively meager recompense from the 
Duke, and periods of overwork 
united to make him frequently de- 
jected in spirit. Though he realized 
that throughout Italy he was a cen- 
ter of attraction, he felt that his 
position at the Court was not stable 
enough to keep him sufficiently pro- 
visioned for the present or the fu- 
ture. The situation in which he 
found himself was the situation in 
which artistic geniuses seem per- 
ennially to find themselves: they 
believe they have a message of uni- 
versal import; but so often they 
have not the adequate means for 
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subsistence, and hence must throw 
themselves hopefully upon the in- 
telligence of others. If they are not 
appreciated in measure of their 
deserts—well, we have the dead 
body of Mozart accompanied in 
funeral procession by a handful of 
mourners and deposited in an un- 
identified grave to remind us what 
can happen. Theoretically, most in- 
telligent people will agree that a 
genius deserves support, but prac- 
tically, most people do not seem in- 
telligent enough to recognize a 
genius, nor enthusiastic enough to 
support him in case he proves him- 
self. Monteverde, it is true, never 
found himself in a state of actual 
poverty, nor were his talents under- 
estimated by the Duke and his 
Court. But he saw other artists— 
some not even belonging to the 
Court—who evidently got more lib- 
eral support and more constant at- 
tention. Two or three times he pro- 
posed to quit his duties, but he did 
not actually leave Mantua until 
1612, when a disagreement arose 
between himself and Francesco 
Gonzaga, the son-successor of Vin- 
cenzo. He spent several months in 
Milan and several more in his na- 
tive town of Cremona. In August 
of 1613 he was overjoyed to learn 
that he had been recommended and 
appointed as Maestro di Cappella of 
St. Mark’s in Venice. 

Almost from the moment of his 
arrival in Venice he began a 
phase of musical activity equaled 
by not more than a handful of com- 
posers in history. To begin with, 
the circumstances in which he 
found himself were more favorable 
than he had expected. The larger 
salary given to him at Venice, in- 
creased from time to time by the 
spontaneous action of the Procura- 
tors, together with the honor that 
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was paid him by almost the entire 
citizenry, provided an ideal back- 
ground for the great achievements 
he was to accomplish during a 
period of thirty years. His main 
duty was to supervise the singing 
of the famous choir of St. Mark’s. 
The musical ancestry of this church 
was one that all Venetians traced 
back with pride—Adrian Willaert, 
Cypriano de Rore, Andrea Gabrieli, 
men whose importance has never 
been gainsaid. And now Monte- 
verde was added to that immortal 
line. 

During his tenure at St. Mark’s 
he undoubtedly composed much 
sacred music which was used in 
manuscript and later discarded. 
The relatively small number of his 
sacred compositions that have come 
down to us, some composed while 
he was at Mantua and some while 
in Venice, reveal a twofold atti- 
tude toward this type of music. 
The settings for ordinary Church 
feasts were for voices without ac- 
companiment, and strangely enough, 
were composed according to the 
strict principles of the sixteenth 
century technique. It has been re- 
marked, that were these composi- 
tions found today without the com- 
poser’s name to identify them, they 
would probably be attributed to 
some contemporary of Palestrina. 
On the other hand, sacred works 
composed for the greater Church 
celebrations were usually conceived 
along the lines of secular cantata 
music, and were written to be ac- 
companied by strings and horns. 

Simultaneously with his duties at 
St. Mark’s, Monteverde carried on a 
fairly extensive correspondence 
with several Courts, selected and 
trained singers, directed the chapels 
of several private citizens, made 
frequent journeys, and continued to 


compose madrigals, operas, and 
works which eventually took the 
form of cantatas. He employed all 
the new devices at his command to 
bring about the musical embodi- 
ment of the human emotions of 
love, gaiety, grief, anger. One of 
the most important compositions of 
this period was JI Combattimento 
di Tancredi e di Clorinda, a quasi- 
cantata written about 1624 to 
stanzas of Tasso’s Gerusalemme 
Liberata. The episode deals with 
the combat between Tancredi and 
his love, Clorinda, who is unrecog- 
nized because of her coat of arms. 
Monteverde’s subtle and varied use 
of rhythm marvelously conveys the 
background and emotions of battle. 

In 1633 this world-renowned 
composer, this glory of the people 
of Venice, took a most unusual step. 
In the sixty-sixth year of his life he 
received the sacred order of priest- 
hood. There are several possible 
motives which might have led this 
man of contradictions to embrace 
Orders. First of all, he had before 
him the example of many famous 
Renaissance chapel masters who 
had been priests. Secondly, it seems 
that he was interested in obtaining 
a canonry in Cremona to which he 
could retire in order to pass his last 
days in peace. Add to this that the 
plague of 1630 had spread terror in 
Venice and had caused an increase 
in religious fervor. This calamity 
may easily have directed Monter- 
verde’s thoughts to a state of life 
he had previously left unconsidered. 
Or finally, could it be that after 
years of service dedicated to the 
Church he had grown tired of 
merely watching the liturgy from 
the choir loft, and had decided to 
enter the ranks of the priesthood in 
order to partake more intimately in 
the sacred mystery? 
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His age and his new profession 
did not cause him to relinquish his 
interest in music. The year 1637 
saw the opening of the first public 
opera-house in Venice, and during 
the years immediately following, 
several others were _ established. 
The first operas performed in these 
theaters were by foreign composers. 
But in 1639 Monteverde entered the 
competition by producing several 
of his own music dramas; and be- 
fore his death in 1643 he wrote three 
more which had long runs and were 
popularly acclaimed. His final work 
in this genre, L’Incoronazione di 
Poppea, is considered the most suc- 
cessful of his many operatic com- 
positions, and was destined to be 
the first in a long series of works 
based on historical events. It is a 
strangely amoral piece to have 
come from the hands of a priest. 
The story is one of love and in- 
trigue, of Poppea’s success in gain- 
ing the exile of Ottavia, Nero’s wife, 
in order that she herself might 
ascend the throne as wife of the 
Emperor. According to Henry 
Pruniéres, “L’Incoronazione is the 
masterpiece of Italian drama in the 
seventeenth century, and a master- 
piece which established a tradi- 
tion.” 

To many who have lived secure 
in the opinion that Palestrina was 
the beginning and end of Italian 
music, and alone among his coun- 
trymen merits to stand on the same 
platform as Byrd, Bach, Mozart, 
Beethoven and the other chosen 
few, the judgment of Pruniéres 
that Monteverde is “without doubt 
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the greatest of Italian musicians” 
will come as a surprise. This opin- 
ion may be open to debate; but this 
much can be said, that were Mon- 
teverde’s opera omnia accessible for 
comparative study, perhaps many 
steadfast champions of Palestrina 
would with equitable impartiality 
change their opinion. The pitiable 
fact is, however, that numberless 
compositions of Monteverde are 
lost, and many others survive only 
in part. In point of fact, his title to 
renown, unlike that of Palestrina, 
lies in his genius as an innovator 
whose imagination was fired with 
the possibilities of a new music. Nor 
were his essays in this new music 
mere abortive attempts: his last 
opera is proof that he not only ven- 
tured into a new genre, but brought 
it to a logical conclusion, perfeet in 
its own right. 

Monteverde lives in our music to- 
day. He is the forerunner of seri- 
ous-minded modern musicians who 
are launched on another investiga- 
tion of musical technique in order 
to discover a new idiom for contem- 
porary music. Monteverde’s prob- 
lems seem simple in comparison to 
the problems of present-day musi- 
cians; but the use of free disso- 
nances, the studious employment 
of sounds to express complex hu- 
man emotions and passions, the 
gradual transition from modal to 
major-minor tonality—these we so 
take for granted that we often for- 
get that Claudio Monteverde was the 
first genius who realized their im- 
portance and executed them suc- 
cessfully in music. 





The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE Wortp AND THE FaitTu. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 


“GO AWAY 


ATHER X is a classmate of mine, 
and when recently he dropped 
out of the sky after a two days’ hop 
from Nairobi, the capital of the 
East African British colony, Kenya, 
it was the first time I had seen him 
in twenty years. 

When missionaries, after a lapse 
of time, meet again, what more 
natural than that they should ex- 
change reminiscences of what weal 
and woe life in outlandish places 
has brought them. 

It was the day after his arrival 
at the theological college where 
Father and I had been students, 
that, taking a stroll through the al- 
most tropical twilight of a beautiful 
summer day, I asked him after we 
had exhausted ordinary topics, 
whether he had come across any 
strange experiences during his 
twelve years in Kenya. 

“Yes, I think so,” he drawled, 
and I could not refrain from a slight 
grin at the gravity of his words and 
the solemnity of his face. Utter sin- 
cerity had always been the hallmark 
of Father X’s character and marked 
his voice and features. Whatever 
the story he had to tell, I knew he 


FROM ME” 


would recount it exactly as it had 
happened. 

“Only about three months ago,” 
he began, “I had set out on a safari, 
with the usual personnel of eight 
porters, when, arriving in one of 
the outlying villages, I landed right 
in the middle of a Lubale festival. 
Lubale, as perhaps you know, is the 
god of many East African tribes, 
and his worship takes the form of 
real devil-worship. At least, so it 
seems to me. 

“At arough guess, about half ef 
this village are Christians, but un- 
fortunately baptism does not pre- 
vent them from an occasional sud- 
den relapse into their centuries-old 
pagan practices. The whole village 
was up and about, men and women 
decked out in the most fantastic 
costumes, dancing, shouting, and 
shaking gourds. The shaking of 
pebble-filled gourds is the essential 
part of the feast. It is supposed to 
summon the god and despite the din 
keeps a sort of rhythmic cadence 
sounding through the frantic 
throng. 

“When a crowd of these Africans 
of the bush goes mad at one of these 
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tribal dances, there is no doubt 
that they are in deadly earnest. On 
this occasion, a hundred or more 
natives, mostly women, wriggled 
and contorted themselves, making 
backward and forward motions, 
shaking their heads, stamping their 
feet, pulling fantastic faces, shriek- 
ing in falsetto voices, punctuated 
now and then by hoarse crescendos, 
and by the time I approached them 
they had worked themselves into a 
veritable frenzy. No wonder some of 
the more excitable ones occasionally 
pitch themselves headlong to the 
ground or go off into a swoon. 

“There is one thing, however, I 
will say for the Africans. They obey 
almost blindly a strong word of 
command if it comes from a person, 
black or white, whom they respect. 
I rushed from gourd-shaker to 
gourd-shaker, Christian and pagan 
alike, telling each in turn to stop. 
They did so instantly until I came 
to an elderly woman—she might 
have been any age between forty 
and sixty, it is hard to tell—who 
with stark staring eyes assumed a 
stiff, haughty pose and looking like 
all the devils of hell stared fixedly 
at me for a minute or more.” 

At this turn in the narrative 
Father X and I stopped on the path 
on which we had been pacing to 
and fro. Two professors of the col- 
lege, teaching respectively Bible 
history and missiology, passed us, 
and catching the final sentence of 
my friend, halted at our side. I do 
not think he even noticed them. 

“She may have been the twentieth 
gourd-shaker I had confronted,” 
Father went on, “I cannot exactly 
say, I had spoken to quite a num- 
ber. After her provocative, intent 
stare at me, the woman clearly and 
distinctly said to me, ‘Abi a me, non 
est Deus,’ and fell in a faint. 


“Go away from me, there is no 
God,” the Bible-professor auto- 
matically rendered the _ illiterate 
Negress’s Latin speech. 

“Yes, that’s what it means,” 
Father X said calmly, turning to the 
obliging newcomer and probably 
only now becoming aware of his 
increased audience. Apparently 
taken aback by the unexpected in- 
terruption, which in the quiet col- 
lege garden, seemed to strip the un- 
canny story from the heart of Africa 
of every vestige of unreality, the 
narrator paused for the fraction of 
a moment as though to recollect the 
sequence of events. 

“A crowd of people had in the 
meanwhile gathered about us,” he 
then continued, “‘and noticing many 
of my Christian people among them, 
I told them to get down on their 
knees and say the Rosary. I myself 
pulled out the Ritual and began to 
read the prayers of exorcism over 
the prostrate form of the woman.” 

Forestalling a possible objection 
from the two learned professors 
that for performing the rite of ex- 
orcism a priest needs the permission 
of his bishop, Father X added: “T 
know of course that although every 
priest has the power to exorcise he 
may not use this power unless au- 
thorized by the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities to do so, but in the mis- 
sion field one must use his common 
sense and, being a few weeks’ jour- 
ney from headquarters, I presumed 
the Bishop’s consent, intending to 
inform him later. 

“The exorcism prayers are quite 
long,” my friend wound up his 
story, “but, I believe, from what I 
have heard or read about cases of 
possession, the actual driving out 
of the evil spirit may last for days. 
In that respect I must disappoint 
you. When I finished the prayers, 
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the woman quietly got up and, pass- 
ing through the throng of bystand- 
ers, went away.” 

“Ever hear about her after- 
wards?” I asked him. 

“No,” he answered, “I did not stay 
in the country long after that, and, 
anyway, I did not know the woman. 
She was a complete stranger to me 
and somehow I did not bother to 
inquire.” 

We queried him pretty closely. 
Had he understood rightly? Was 
he himself perhaps excited by the 
weirdness of this savage feast? But 
he stood his ground firmly. The 
only thing he finally conceded was 
that, even supposing he had mis- 
understood the first words of the 
woman’s Latin, he was sure of her 
final Deus. Where had she learned 
even that. 
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Impressed though I was with 
Father X’s encounter with the devil, 
I could not help murmuring to my- 
self: “Just like him. Who else 
would have come across old Nick in 
very person, taken him literally, so 
to speak, by the horns, and have 
made no more ado about it. 

From the silence which followed 
upon my friend’s story, it was ob- 
vious that not only I but also the 
other two listeners were convinced 
of its truth. 

And I recall that the words, “Go 
away from me,” which Satan, 
through the woman, addressed to 
a good, hard-working priest, were 
spoken in a similar form as re- 
corded in the Gospels to the Proto- 
type of all missionaries and petem, 
Jesus Christ Himself. 

A. BRUENS. 


HE greatest of all arguments for the Catholic Church is the 


Saint, but the loyal sinner is very impressive. 


What other 


Church can retain the affectionate loyalty of so many sinners? 
The Back-Pew Catholic who is regular in his attendance at 
Mass though he be repelled from the Altar by some matri- 
monial tangle is a remarkable testimony to the Church’s hold 


on men’s minds. 


Credo does not mean “I behave” and it is a 


tribute to the Church that so many Catholics continue to believe 
long after they have ceased to behave. 
—ARNOLD Lunn, in Duckett’s Register (London), July, 1948. 





THE DRAMA 


By EvUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


OFF BROADWAY 


UR drama nurseries from which 

some healthy growths were trans- 
planted to Broadway were the Amer- 
ican National Theater and Academy’s 
(A. N. T. A.’s) Experimental Theater, 
New Stages, Blackfriars’ Guild and the 
New York City Theater Company. 

In accordance with its schedule, 
the Experimental Theater produced 
six original plays: Galileo, Skipper 
Next to God, A Long Way From Home, 
A Temporary Island, Six O’Clock Thea- 
ter (3 one-act plays), Ballet Ballads. 
Two of these productions, Skipper 
Next to God and Ballet Ballads, were 
transplanted intact while Eddie Dow- 
ling, inspired by the acclaim which 
greeted Richard Harrity’s Hope Is a 
Thing of Feathers in the Six O’Clock 
Theater, put on a whole program of 
Harrity plays all of which withered, 
however, within a week. Skipper Next 
to God was still drawing good audi- 
ences when John Garfield was unfor- 
tunately forced to leave the cast and 
return to Hollywood. Ballet Ballads, 
a wholly delightful entertainment, 
came at the close of the season and 
was scorched by a heat wave. That 
the Experimental Theater also pro- 
duced some citrus fruit is not sur- 
prising. Galileo, from the German of 
Brecht, with Charles Laughton, was a 
ponderous bore. A Long Way from 
Home was Gorky’s Night Lodging trans- 
posed to a Negro tenement in North 
Carolina, and not all the efforts of an 
excellent Negro cast could bridge the 
difference in psychology between 
themselves and Russian beggars in 
Moscow. It would have been less puz- 
zling to let the Negroes play the orig- 
inal script. A Temporary Island, by 
Halsted Welles, considered the reac- 
tions of a 19th century New England 
town to some circus personalities. 
There was some distinction in the 
writing, but the action led such play- 
ers as Vera Zorina, Ernest Truex and 
Philip Bourneuf at ambling pace over 
a circuitous route. Six O’Clock Theater 


included a play about Lincoln’s wed- 
ding day by E. P. Conkie; Celebration, 
a raucous study of decaying Southern 
aristocracy, and Harrity’s sketch of 
hoboes at night in Central Park, Hope 
Is a Thing of Feathers. This had com- 
edy, pathos and the suspense of 
whether or not the hoboes succeed in 
getting their dinner by snaring a duck 
on the lake. I do not know if it was 
my imagination that made its language 
seem much more crude when seen 
again under the Dowling aegis. Six 
O’Clock Theater itself is an organiza- 
tion of actors and actresses who re- 
hearse one-act plays for their own 
pleasure and professional benefit. 

The Experimental Theater ran its 
six programs for only six nights each 
with a Sunday matinee for a subscrip- 
tion audience. They sold their full 
quota of subscriptions but would have 
ended with a large deficit had it not 
been for the generosity of friends, 
notably the enthusiastic patron who 
sponsored the Broadway production of 
Skipper Next to God and turned over 
all profits to A. N. T. A. Except for 
the Six O’Clock plays which were 
given without sets or props, Experi- 
mental Theater enjoyed the services 
of the best designers and lighting ex- 
perts. 

New Stages is the co-operative ven- 
ture of over a hundred theater people 
—actors, stage managers, press agents 
and even stage hands—who invested 
from $50.00 to $500.00 in an organiza- 
tion pledged to produce good plays 
which might seem to be too much of a 
gamble for the ordinary manager. 
They established themselves in a small 
converted motion picture theater in 
Bleecker Street where their intelli- 
gence and efficiency were at once rec- 
ognized. It is to be hoped that their 
ideals for the theater will not prove 
subversive of spiritual values. Their 
initial production, Lamp at Midnight, 
was the play about Galileo by Barrie 
Stavis, first considered by the Experi- 
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mental Theater but relinquished when 
Mr. Laughton volunteered his appear- 
ance in the Brecht Galileo, which had 
already been seen in Hollywood. The 
Stavis drama was far the better of the 
two and gave an authentic account of 
the clash between ultra-conservative 
theology and empirical science which 
forced Galileo to compromise his sci- 
entific beliefs to his spiritual obedi- 
ence—a dilemma in which the more 
logical attitude of the medieval church 
toward science would never have 
placed him. One of my objections to 
the play was that the superior char- 
acter of Cardinal Bellarmine seemed 
slighted but, to my surprise, when I 
mentioned this to the author, he thor- 
oughly agreed with me. 

“I sincerely admire Bellarmine my- 
self,” said Stavis, “and I was very 
careful during the rehearsals to see 
that he was played with full emphasis 
on his gentle and tolerant qualities. 
Had you seen the play during the first 
week, I think you would have felt fully 
satisfied, but a very curious thing hap- 
pened when the actor who was play- 
ing the Cardinal was cast for the part 
of a totally different type of man in the 
Sartre play. I was away myself for 
three weeks and when I returned I 
discovered to my chagrin that, with- 
out any change of lines, the Cardinal 
was made to appear both arrogant and 
tyrannical. No one else had noticed 
the gradual change and I realized 
that the actor who was playing Bel- 
larmine for ten minutes every night 
and rehearsing the Sartre villain for 
four or five hours a day had by degrees 
let the disagreeable characteristics 
seep through to the smaller part.” As 
his own play was nearing its close, 
Mr. Stavis decided there was nothing 
to be done. 

The second production of New 
Stages, Sartre’s Respectful Prostitute, 
is still running on Broadway. A brutal 
melodrama about lynching, with em- 
phasis on the heroine’s profession, it 
has been given with three different 
curtain raisers: Church Street, by Len- 
nox Robinson, very badly played; 
Thornton Wilder’s endearing Happy 
Journey and recently Harrity’s Hope 
Is a Thing of Feathers, its title now 
changed to Hope Is the Thing. The 
third bill, To Tell You the Truth, hap- 


pily failed at once. It was a brash com- 
edy about Adam and Eve, filled with 
cheaply suggestive lines, in which the 
Serpent was Eve’s cook and the Arch- 
angel was a vulnerable bachelor and 
mentor. The Creator was ignored. 
That New Stages understands the art 
of production has now been proved. 
Next season’s choice of plays will de- 
termine if its influence in the theater 
is to be dangerous or valuable. 

The New York City Theater Com- 
pany, organized by José Ferrer at the 
New York City Center of Music and 
Drama, was not interested in original 
plays but in offering the public some 
of the classics at popular prices. There 
were two six week seasons, each with 
three plays produced with notable 
casts and delightful sets and costumes. 
Ben Jonson’s Volpone, Angel Street 
and four one act plays by Chekhov 
composed the first series followed by 
Jonson’s The Alchemist, O’Neill’s S.S. 
Glencairn and Capek’s The Insect Com- 
edy. Volpone was an instant success 
played in romping slapstick fashion, 
with gayest of décor, by Ferrer, Rich- 
ard Whorf and John Carradine. Angel 
Street was given creditable perform- 
ance by Ferrer, Whorf and Uta Hagen; 
and Frances Reid joined Whorf and 
Ferrer in the Chekhov plays which, 
instead of showing any somber Slavic 
tendencies, are rather boisterously 
farcical. The Alchemist, played for all 
the humor in it by Ferrer, George Cou- 
louris and Ezra Stone, lacks the lively 
action of Volpone and with its long 
speeches and amazingly wide vocabu- 
lary seems to demonstrate the high 
cultural average of Elizabethan audi- 
ences. The O’Neill sea plays suffered 
the handicap of comparison with their 
superlative treatment on the screen in 
Ford’s The Long Voyage Home, and at 
times the direction was shaky, as for 
example when in Moon of the Carib- 
bees the free-for-all among the crew 
degenerated into an anemic tussle. 
The plays, important not only on their 
own account, but also for their influ- 
ence on our theater, are well worth 
revival for their insight into the human 
heart and their pity for human frail- 
ties. One point that struck me forcibly 
about S.S. Glencairn was that either 
our own manner of speech has in gen- 
eral grown much coarser or else 
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O'Neill wrote with the real artist’s 
reticence, as his fo’castle seemed more 
refined in its vocabulary than some of 
our stage college graduates. One of 
the major blessings of the early 20th 
century was that “lousy” had not then 
become a popular adjective. The In- 
sect Comedy had clever production 
but seemed to lose some of its original 
sting because the insects all appeared 
in human guise so that the Tramp’s 
reflections on their human qualities 
fell very flat. Capek’s satire seems an 
ideal choice for outdoor performances 
and lends itself to all manner of ex- 
citing experiments in production. 

All New Yorkers certainly owe deep 
appreciation to the prescience of 
Mayor La Guardia for the establish- 
ment of the City Center; to Mayor 
O’Dwyer and Newbold Morris, chair- 
man of the Board; to the Executive 
Committee and to the public spirit and 
enthusiasm of José Ferrer who organ- 
ized the acting company, played in all 
the productions and directed many of 
them; to the actors’ generous and bril- 
liant co-operation in playing at nomi- 
nal salaries; to Herbert Brodkin, who 
is responsible for the unusual sets and 
skillful lighting and to Emeline Roche 
for her costumes. 

Blackfriars’ Guild, the Catholic ex- 
perimental theater, opened its seventh 
season auspiciously with Father 
Dunne’s Trial by Fire. This challenge 
to racism, now enjoying a second run 
in Los Angeles, had a very fine pro- 
duction in New York under the direc- 
tion of Albert McCleery of Fordham 
University. The Martens-Obey mir- 
acle play, Hoboes in Heaven, the story 
of the two tramps who dream they 
enter’ heaven masquerading as St. 
Nicholas and St. Kaspar, and are only 
saved from punishment by the inter- 
cession of Our Lady, suffered badly 
from inept direction and was not only 
tiresome but in bad taste, particularly 
in the incident with Our Lady, as she 
appeared in very human form in the 
middle of a farcical scene. I imagine 
the play might be very different if 
played in a stylized way or with the 
complete childlikeness of Green Pas- 
tures. The last production, Lady of 
Fatima, by Father Nagle, was so com- 
pletely successful that due to popular 
demand it was continued for six weeks 


and could very likely have played to 
overflowing audiences for many more. 
Two sets of children played on alter- 
nate nights with the simple inspiration 
which is inherent in child actors. The 
scene in the gaol, when the children 
win over their fellow prisoners to say- 
ing the rosary and to dancing with 
them, was the most dramatically effec- 
tive. An architectural set, with a styl- 
ized background in silhouette, quickly 
changeable in the central archway, 
was very practical for the many scenes. 
Lady of Fatima opened with a pro- 
logue discussion between a theologian, 
a psychiatrist, a journalist, and others 
who continued to argue between every 
scene, which most effectually dissolved 
the atmosphere and smashed the con- 
tinuity of the action. Fortunately the 
author soon reduced discussion to a 
single commentator but we would ad- 
vise his elimination as well in future 
productions. 

The most serious handicap under 
which Blackfriars’ players labor is 
their audiences, whose good will in- 
volves a determination to be amused 
and whose giggles recur at the most 
inopportune moments to the distrac- 
tion of the cast and the more sophis- 
ticated ticket holders. In catering oc- 
casionally to their more juvenile and 
simpler patrons, Blackfriars tried the 
patience of the secular press to such 
an extent that Father Dunne failed to 
get the professional publicity he de- 
served for his play. It has seemed to 
me a pity that Blackfriars has never 
been willing to build up a list of 
regular subscribers or to form a self- 
perpetuating committee in the event 
that the founders should be called to 
other duties. 

The Catholic Theater has made great 
strides in the last decade. The stars 
are its boundaries. 

So far as the general theater is 
concerned, it is earnestly to be hoped 
that Greater New York will consum- 
mate its Jubilee in the construction 
of a proper City Center for the Arts 
and a municipal theater with its own 
permanent company; a cultural advan- 
tage enjoyed by the citizens of every 
great city in Europe. Blackfriars audi- 
ences demonstrate how unused the 
average New Yorker is to the spoken 
word on the stage or to serious drama. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1944 


Harvey.—Scheduled to leave the 
cast in July, James Dunn is still with 
it—At the Forty-eighth Street. 


March, 1946 
Born YESTERDAY.—Rowdy farce 
with witty idea.—At the Lyceum. 
July 


Annig Get Your Gun.—Doing just 
as well in London, even without Ethel 
Merman.—Aft the Imperial. 


January, 1947 


Fin1an’s RArnsow.—A satiric musi- 
cale with “social significance.” Good 
dancing and one very tasteless joke. 
All new principals since our review.— 
At the Forty-sixth Street. 


November 


Tue Herress.—Fine Jed Harris pro- 
duction of an excellent stage version 


of Henry James’ Washington Square. 
—At the Biltmore. 


CoMMAND DEcIsIon.—Stirring drama 
of a G. H. Q. dilemma of our Fifth Bom- 
bardment Division in England. Splen- 
did cast but some profanity.—Aft the 
Fulton. 


HieH Button SHoES.—Pleasant little 
musicale about Rutgers College, New 


Jersey, with Jerome Robbins’ funniest 
ballet—At the Shubert. 


January, 1948 


A STREETCAR NAMED DestreE.—Chosen 
for the Pulitzer Prize, to me it seemed 
an obscene nightmare. Brilliantly di- 
rected and acted.—At the Barrymore. 


February 


ANGEL IN THE WINGs.—Very funny 
intimate revue with the Hartmans.— 
At the Coronet. 


March 


MAKE MINE MANHATTAN.—Highlight- 
ed by Sid Caesar as a slot-machine, and 
by the sets by Frederick Fox. The 
dancing is better than the music.—At 
the Broadhurst. 


April 


Mr. RosBerts.—Always sound at the 
core, though marred by a certain 
ribaldry, this drama of life on a 
freighter in the Pacific has recently 
been skillfully expurgated to make it 
more generally acceptable. Played by 
Henry Fonda and dramatized by 
Joshua Logan, it is a masterpiece of 
acting and direction.—At the Alvin. 


THE RESPECTFUL PROSTITUTE.—Jean 
Paul Sartre’s offensive drama caused 
this reviewer to leave the theater. It 
is now preceded by Richard Harrity’s 
Hope Is the Thing.—At the Cort. 





Nova et Vetera 


THatT Way Lies DANGER 


“Anp there lies the danger,” contin- 
ued Mr. Thomas. “Once they have got 
into the habit of describing every 
worthwhile communal effort as a war, 
people find it the most natural thing 
in the world to think of the price ex- 
acted by their particular ‘war’ in terms 
of actual war costs and sacrifices. And 
by this I do not mean only the money 
costs. People will say, ‘After spend- 
ing two hundred million dollars a day 
in a four-year war to defend the na- 
tion’s existence against a foreign 
enemy, why can’t we afford the mod- 
est sum of one million dollars a week 
to eradicate illiteracy? In the long 
run illiteracy is just as serious a threat 
to the national life as any foreign ag- 
gressor’s plotting. After a world war 
which cost this nation three hundred 
billion dollars, how can we in all con- 
science haggle over a mere ten billion 
dollars to win the war against the slum 
by initiating a bold nationwide hous- 
ing program?’ 


“But all these money arguments are 


a minor consideration,” said Mr. 
Thomas. “The danger lies in other 
war costs. Nations pay for war with 
something more than lives and dollars. 
Free nations pay a price in the form 
of their curtailed or suppressed lib- 
erties—if only for the duration. Your 
United States Constitution suffered un- 
der Abraham Lincoln when the life of 
the Union was at stake. Popular lib- 
erties suffered in the two world wars 
in which your country was engaged— 
conscription, censorship, rationing, 
taxation on a scale which in peace 
times you would describe as confisca- 
tion. 

“Well, this is the price for war which 
people everywhere are coming to re- 
gard as not too high a price to pay for 
victory in their special ‘wars’ against 
undeniable social evils, in behalf of un- 
deniably good causes. ... 

“And in this manner it comes about,” 
said Mr. Thomas, “that because people 
speak of a ‘war’ for social justice they 
arrive at a state of mind where no 


time is to be lost and no price is too 
high to win social justice. That would 
not be the case if people were content 
to speak of progress toward full social 
justice instead of a war; if they 
thought of social justice as an ideal, as 
a goal, as an inevitable conquest in 
the nation’s climb upwards. Progress 
is not usually sought at any price. A 
goal does not demand results in the 
shortest time at any price. A goal 
rather counsels the peaceful approach 
and a fair measure of patience, pro- 
vided there is a fair measure of steady 
gain and assurance that the gains will 
continue. A person who thinks in 
goals instead of ‘wars’ would fail to 
understand you if you asked him 
would he be willing to give up his 
freedom in order to attain his goal. 
He would think you were mad. What 
greater good in normal times can there 
be than freedom, to make it conceiva- 
ble that freedom should be surren- 
dered as the price for anything? 

“But if instead of progress toward 
social justice you have become habitu- 
ated to speak of a ‘war’ for social jus- 
tice you have created a mental atmos- 
phere in which sacrifice of freedom 
becomes easily conceivable, because in 
real war men accept all sacrifices, even 
the supreme sacrifice. Once you are 
embarked on a war, anything goes— 
even freedom. Especially if we can 
flatter ourselves that the sacrifice is 
only temporary, that the loss of free- 
dom is only for the duration. When 
the victory has been won, when the 
revolution has established itself, the 
lost freedom will be restored to the 
people. So people flatter themselves. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Thomas, “the Ameri- 
can people will be safe in their free- 
dom if they only refuse to let the com- 
mon words of their language and their 
experience be redefined and revalued 
out of all recognition; such as war 
which is not war, and democracy 
which is not democracy and freedom 
which is not freedom.” 

—From Two Came to Town. By SImEoNn 


Strunsky (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc.). 1947, 
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He Paip THE PRICE 


We drove out a fortnight ago on the 
Corps Exercise, which I should think 
will be our last exercise in England 
before the invasion of Europe. As the 
long line of Sherman tanks moved 
down the road from Duncombe Park 
and passed the ruins of Helmsley Castle 
in the February sunlight, I wondered 
what the ghosts of those Norman war- 
riors must have thought to see this 
body of soldiers so soon to set out from 
their native country once again on the 
greatest of all invasions. 

The next fortnight with its cold and 
rain and the hard nights was the most 
enjoyable of my Army career. To feel 
oneself back again among one’s own 
countrymen—to hear the old familiar 
swear words and the native humour— 
to experience again the comradeship 
of guardsmen—all this was doubly 
sweet after the months I had passed 
without it. You have to leave your 
own country to appreciate it, and the 
instinctive goodness and fellowship of 
our people. Though now and again 
my mind would slip back into the 
strange world of my memories, and I 
would wake at morning in the dark- 


ness of a tank bivouac and imagine 
myself back in France again and lost 
with amazement to find myself in such 
surroundings and beside the dark 
forms who snored and murmured in 


their sleep under the blankets. Liv- 
ing side by side with four men in the 
narrowness of a bivouac for fourteen 
days, you soon see the nature of men, 
and I am always amazed at the pa- 
tience and comradeship and considera- 
tion of guardsmen. To return again 
at the end to the aloof discipline of the 
barrack square seems an awful anti- 
climax, and I should imagine that 
those sublime moments of sacrifice on 
a battlefield must bind men together 
into eternity. 

One afternoon General Adair, com- 
manding the Guards Division, came 
round and inspected the battalion, and 
I was introduced to him, and he shook 
me by the hand and congratulated me 
on my decoration. 

Most evenings, Fr. Curran would say 
Mass for the tank crews, and the set- 
ting was very peaceful and romantic. 
Once it was held in a cowshed at 


Keasey Farm while darkness fell out- 
side the shuttered windows and there 
echoed in the tramp of soldiers and 
the crackle of a wireless set, while 
inside in the quiet darkness the 
guardsmen knelt on the straw. The 
whitewashed walls and the thatched 
roofs reminded me strongly of Ireland. 
Snow was falling as we walked back 
to our squadron afterwards. 

Another evening Mass was said be- 
hind a haystack in an open field. All 
around against the hedges the tanks 
were camouflaged, pointing in their 
silence so perfectly the contrast of 
peace and war. As night fell fires 
were lighted along the lines, serving 
as a background to the supreme sacri- 
fice that was being celebrated in the 
corner of the field. As I gazed at the 
shadows thrown by the Crucifix on 
the table I wondered how many of 
these men here would have paid the 
price of war before six months had 
passed. But there are worse things 
than death, would men only realize it; 
and if ever a man faced with the bit- 
ter and deliberate alternatives, chooses 
safety above honour, he will regret 
that decision to his dying day and be 
powerless to make it again. He who 
would save his life must lose it. That 
I think is one of the great truths of the 
world, but so many men have to make 
the wrong decision before they under- 
stand that there is a certain price at 
which it is useless to save one’s life. 

The last morning I drove my tank 
home to Duncombe Park in high spir- 
its and only full of regret that the fort- 
night was over. 


—From Hugh Dormer’s Diaries (Westmin- 
ster, Md.: The Newman Bookshop). 1948. 
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THE CROWN OF BEAUTY 


FEMININE beauty is exceedingly per- 
ishable. The most trivial accident, the 
smallest scratch, some strange, stub- 
born infection—and where before 
there was beauty, there now is that 
which turns the eye away quickly, 
and with pain. Perhaps silly girls who 
are obsessed wth the craving for beauty 
should pay more visits to hospitals. 
You may find there, however, better 
and more lasting things to dream 
about; courage, for example. 





FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


The last and most urgent word on 
the subject of feminine pulchritude 
must be this: beauty is a quite danger- 
ous gift. There are two reasons for 
such a familiar statement. 

Beauty is perilous because of the 
connection between beauty and physi- 
cal temptation. As everyone knows 
(women best of all) the first appeal 
that a woman has for a man is through 
his eyes. Just as the feminine mind 
possesses an endless curiosity about 
all sorts of things, so the masculine eye 
is equipped with a boundless capacity 
for feminine beauty. It is instructive, 
by the way, how resolutely this male 
tendency survives years of discipline. 
Unquestionably, it is possible for a 
man to look at pulchritude and to feel 
nothing more than aesthetic pleasure. 
It is possible, also, and rather proba- 
ble—in the undisciplined it is certain 
—for the aesthetic pleasure to degen- 
erate into physical desire. Now the 
man no longer admires loveliness; he 
wants to possess it. It follows that 


temptation to unchastity will be pre- 
sented much more powerfully and per- 
sistently to the beautiful girl than to 
the plain girl. 

Despite this very real and very ter- 


rifying danger, it is probably true that 
by far the deeper peril of beauty lies 
in its constant invitation to pride. We 
may happily take it as certain that the 
overwhelming majority of good-look- 
ing Catholic girls remain as pure as 
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they are lovely. The same cannot be 
said about the perennial temptation to 
pride, a temptation which is more 
subtle. The Catholic girl who is 
pleased with what she sees in her mir- 
ror will almost certainly continue to 
be an innocent girl; but will she con- 
tinue to be a humble girl? It is im- 
mensely difficult for beauty not to look 
down on plainness. There is a girl 
named Dorothy, and to her was paid 
a tribute—and by another girl, bless 
her!—which should be the ambition of 
every beautiful girl, for it would be the 
crown of her beauty: “Dorothy has 
the looks of a beautiful girl, and the 
manners of a homely girl.” 

Dear Catholic girls, some very cruel 
or very stupid or very evil people have 
tried to sell you the idea that, for a 
girl, the end and object of life is to 
be beautiful, that beauty is the highest 
and most desirable feminine attribute. 
It is not so. Everyone of you—believe 
this, please!—is as beautiful as she 
needs to be in order to be happy here 
and forever. No one can promise you 
happiness because you are good-look- 
ing, but happiness will indeed be yours 
if you are good. You may think that 
a man wants a beautiful woman, but 
what a man needs is a good woman. 
That’s even true of God. Do you notice 
how He takes to Himself, not the best- 
looking, but the best? 

—From Those Terrible Teens. By Vincent 


P. McCorry, SJ. (New York: The Declan X. 
McMullen Co.). 1947. 





— 


Foreign Periodicals 


A Hatr-Lire 


Tue Puritan businessman narrowed 
life; his religion satisfied labour but 
forbade the joy of creativeness. He 
continually poured his energies into 
his calling and disciplined himself for 
its better fulfilment; but he bartered 
life for the sake of a function and 
reduced culture to its economic pre- 
suppositions. He consumed himself in 
the service of an impersonal task and 
in his individualism rejected the social 
co-operativeness of work, culture and 
life. Pictures, colouring and music, 


except in the form of the grim por- 
trait or dirgeful hymn, disappeared 
from his surroundings. But the fun- 
damental defect in the whole char- 
acter orientation was its extraversion. 
Extraversion was the prime factor in 
the secularisation of the calling, in 
the formation of the ideal of im- 
personal service of a soulless business, 
and in the narrowing of the interests 
of life. 

It is essential to human life that 
every now and again a man withdraw 
within himself to commune with God 
and to enter into his own soul, to put 
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aside for the time the business of the 
world and the things that tend to 
absorb the spiritual soul in its ma- 
terial surroundings. Since the soul of 
man becomes, in a certain way, all that 
it knows and is concerned with, it 
must not remain all the time centred 
on the external and the material, or it 
will forget itself and be drawn down 
to the level of its preoccupations. The 
Puritan laboured in the works of God 
but almost never in silent prayer con- 
templated with intellect and will the 
God of works. He tinkled the cymbal 
and sounded the brass but forgot the 
primacy of love. Contemplation, above 
all contemplation that is the effusion 
of love, is an integral part of life. It 
alone can raise man above the spirit- 
less grind of the machine or the brute 
vitality of the animal. Contemplation 
was especially necessary where the 
routine of business absorbed so much 
of a man’s day. But contemplation 
was rejected by the Puritan as barren. 
To neglect this (i.e. bodily employ- 
ment and mental labour) and say “I 
will pray and meditate” is as if your 
servant should refuse your greatest 
work and tie himself to some lesser, 
easier part. Zinzendorf, the founder of 
the Moravians and leader of the Pie- 
tistic German Puritanism, wrote: “Man 
works not only to live but lives that 
he may work, and if a man has no 
work, he either suffers or dies.” 
Calvinism, it has been well said, 
believed that faith could move moun- 
tains, and worked at the same time 
with axe and spade. The evolution 
was not difficult to the stage where the 
axe and spade in the hands of the 
determined individualist were con- 
ceived as sufficient for the task. In a 
religion that measured grace according 
to material success, a success which 
was inevitably seen in the long run 
as the reward of effort and thrift, men 
could not but become imbued with a 
certain idea of their own self-suffi- 
ciency. But this immediately excludes 
that spirit of poverty which should 
pertain to the essence of a creature’s 
outlook on life. The humble contem- 
plation that would see in all of man’s 
finite poverty, in men’s every need, a 
need for God, was made impossible in 
the Puritan outlook. Fundamentally, 
the purpose of prayer is to praise God; 
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prayer does this and at the same time 
opens the heart of man to receive God. 
In a certain sense there is no need 
for men to beg God’s favour because 
he ever wishes to grant his gifts. But 
lest men should refuse these gifts when 
they are granted, they must always 
bear within themselves that conscious- 
ness of their poverty which finds ex- 
pression in the contemplative prayer 
of the ever imperfect finite being be- 
fore the Infinite Creator. But the spirit 
of poverty was missing in the Puritan 
and contemplation found no place in 
his life. 

By a stress on a half-truth, Puritan- 
ism condemned its adherents to a half- 
life: the concept of the Economic Man 
was the logical outcome of such a doc- 
trine. In the real fullness of life, work 
must be balanced by leisure, economic 
activity by the cultivation of beauty 
in its several forms; action must have 
as its correlative contemplation; ex- 
traversion must find complement in 
intraversion; the God of works must 
not be forgotten in the works of God; 
and the human must find a continual 
reintegration into the divine in the 
manner that the Incarnation made 
possible. 


—James O’ConneELL, S.M.A., in Blackfriars 
(Oxford), July, 1948. 


in 
= 





To WALSINGHAM AGAIN 


' 

THE keynote of the remarkable pil- 
grimage to Walsingham in which four- 
teen parties of pilgrims are walking 
across the English countryside and 
through the English towns carrying 
their heavy crosses is to be found in 


two words, penance and prayer. And 
we should add to this, penance and 
prayer manifested in public. 

Let us be honest about the matter. 
These things are highly unpopular 
with the world at large, and not so 
very popular with us modern Cath- 
olics. Prayer is all right, so long as it 
is in the right place and at the right 
time! Penance, unless it be inter- 
preted as accepting the inevitable 
crosses of life with Christian resigna- 
tion, is distinctly odd and slightly per- 
verse! Prayer and penance displayed 
before the world is in the worst of 
tastes and almost certainly more likely 
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to do more harm than good, both to 
those who perform it and to the 
world! 

Are we right to nurse such doubts 
which we have to try to suppress on 
such an occasion as this, hoping 
against hope that this fine and spec- 
tacular Catholic demonstration, hark- 
ing back to a different age, will some- 
how prove effective? Or are we wholly 
wrong? 

It is not for the present writer to 
say; but he may be allowed to observe 
the only too evident fact that we have 
emerged out of the liberal age of sweet 
reasonableness wherein religion might 
be supposed to work quietly and be- 
hind the scenes, leavening the human- 
itarian and progressive instincts of a 
newly enlgihtened mankind. Instead 
we find ourselves living in an age 
when the service of the powers of 
Darkness is proudly and spectacularly 
undertaken to the confusion of all who 
put their trust in the good instincts of 
men redeemed by knowledge and 
science. In such an age there would 
seem to be plenty of room for the 
counter-demonstration of the heroic 
and spectacular side of the Christian 
faith such as we read of so often in 
Christian annals, but had imagined to 
belong to a past never to return again. 

Let us consider, for example, an 
item of news which has only been 
mentioned in a brief note here and 
there in the secular Press, namely, the 
renewed propaganda in Russia for the 
cult of atheism and the growing criti- 
cism of those elements in Communism 
who took seriously the Kremlin’s war- 
time tactic of tolerating religion. 

It is, we suppose, possible in the 
modern world to be a sincere and good 
atheist, but when we find this atheism 
so closely associated, as it has been in 
the great contemporary dictatorships 
of the Right and the Left, with a ruth- 
less policy of persecution and aggres- 
sion we are surely right to suppose 
that the Devil is in action logically 
rounding off his handiwork. It is, no 
doubt, a crude tactic and extremely 
awkward for the subtler Communist 
parties of the West who have been 
working so hard to appease Deans and 
other good men, just as the quarrel be- 
tween the Kremlin and Belgrade has 
proved so awkward for the same 
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parties who have endeavoured to show 
that Communism is consistent with 
patriotism and a free peasantry; but 
we shall do well to remember that the 
rp always has many irons in the 
re. 

Thus it would be a grave mistake 
on our part to try to escape the evi- 
dence of the Devil’s role in our own 
country through concentrating on his 
more blatant work on the other side 
of the Iron Curtain. Perhaps it is part 
of his subtlety to try to deceive us in 
this way, and in any case, the pil- 
grimage of prayer and penance to 
Walsingham is likely to have first re- 
sults here in Britain rather than there 
in Moscow. 


—MICHAEL DE LA Bepovere, in the Catholic 
Herald (London), July 9, 1948. 


—_— 
——— 





THE HEARTH OF CIVILIZATION 


THe need for an understanding of 
Europe in the light of the faith that 
created Europe, and of the ideals and 
outlook for which Europe, properly 
considered stands, was emphasized at 
the Albert Hall meeting of some weeks 
ago. Commenting on this meeting the 
News Chronicle declared: “The com- 
mon heritage of Western civliization 
is our anchorage, and its preservation 
is our purpose.” It quoted the words 
of Sir Stafford Cripps: “It is the soul 
and culture of Western Europe that 
has been the mainspring of its con- 
tribution to world civilization, and it 
is to the reinvigoration of that soul 
that we must bend our energies if we 
are to succeed. We are embarking on 
a crusade in which our material means 
must be directed by our spiritual 
vision.” 

It is important to remember that 
the new approach of Britain to West- 
ern Europe, and the closer association 
of Western European countries, should 
not be thought of exclusively in terms 
of economic recovery, or of defence 
against Russia. That would be to use 
the notion of “Europe” for immediate 
ends. What is more necessary is an 
appreciaiton of what Europe fun- 
damentally was and is. Europe is the 
center and hearth of what we know as 
the civilization of the West: the 
greatest cultural achievement man has 
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ever realized. And this achievement 
springs, in the first instance, from the 
Christian faith of the men who worked 
for it, and the Christian spirit in which 
they worked. It is idle to talk about 
European liberalism and humanism as 
though they were the foundation of 
the European spirit: Europe was 
founded upon an older and a Christian 
reality. And when we speak of Europe 
we mean, not only Western Europe, 
but Europe whole and entire. The 
Eastern European peoples, at present 
under Soviet control, are every bit as 
European as their Western brethren. 
The Pole is as European as the French- 
man; the Hungarian as European as 
the Swiss. If there be countries, such 
as Italy and France, that have given 
a larger contribution than the others 
to the common European heritage, that 
has been their privilege arising from 
their special advantages. But no Euro- 
pean people is excluded from the com- 
mon inheritance. 

It is greatly to be hoped that in 
Britain a regular campaign will be in- 
stituted to make people aware of this 
European heritage. Here—as I have 


already said—Catholics have a large 
responsibility. For one weakness of 


the Western democracies has been 
their lack of positive faith in their own 
spirit and manner of life. They are 
anti-Communist; they value democ- 
racy; but they value it all too fre- 
quently for its many conveniences, for 
the freedom which it provides from 
State, or police, or political interfer- 
ence, rather than for the positive, and 
positively Christian, philosophy which 
underlies it. Yet it is by this philos- 
ophy that the Western countries will 
ultimately triumph or fall: the philos- 
ophy of the human person, with a 
final destiny to be realized in a world 
to come, with the personal dignity 
which this destiny demands. That 
philosophy involves, therefore, a be- 
lief in certain inalienable rights and 
liberties with which neither State nor 
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political party may properly interfere: 
freedom of association, of family life 
and privileges, of individual enterprise 
and initiative. This philosophy is un- 
derwritten and underpinned by the 
Christian revelation, and protected by 
Christian belief. That is why Socialism 
can never be in any real sense the 
champion of the European spirit. 

An article in The Times for April 
24th commented wisely on the theme 
of the “Crisis of the West.” It made, 
and missed, many points. Among 
those it missed were the following. It 
spoke of “Christian Churches,” with 
a capital “C,” whereas Europe was 
established by the one Christian 
Church. It is the division of Europe 
into these so-called “churches” that has 
imperilled the understanding of what 
Europe is, as it disrupted Europe’s 
ancient unity. The article mentioned 
without disapproval men who reject 
Christian theology but adhere to much 
of the morality that derives from it. 
Here again is a fallacy: that you can 
be Christian without definite belief, 
and that you may pick and choose as 
you please among the ideals and prin- 
ciples of Christianity. The Christian 
revelation, in the mind of Christ, was 
something that had to be accepted en- 
tire. A selective attitude is, in the long 
run, the equivalent of rejection. 

To-day there are many who reject 
the full Christian truth, not deliber- 
ately or through their own fault, but 
because of the long-standing division 
of Europe into “churches.” While 
they have lost hold of the full Christian 
theology, they retain a Christian phi- 
losophy; they think in a Christian, in- 
deed in a Catholic, way without being 
conscious how Christian and Catholic 
it really is. The political return of 
Britain to Europe should give us op- 
portunities of showing them how the 
Christian philosophy is incomplete 
without that full theology which is at 
once its crown and its guarantee. 


—From Eprronm:t ComMMENT, The Month 
(London), June, 1948, 





Recent Events 


NortTH AMERICAN COLLEGE TO REOPEN 


Early in August it was announced 
that the North American College in 
Rome, which was closed in June, 1940, 
because of the War, will be reopened 
in the fall. Authorities at the College 
say that fifty students for the priest- 
hood from thirty-nine United States 
dioceses, and twenty-one _ student 
priests for graduate work are expected 
to arrive in Rome by the middle of 
September. They will begin attending 
classes at the Gregorian University 
on October 15th. In the meantime they 
will live at the summer villa of the Col- 
lege, the Villa Santa Caterina, at Cas- 
telgandolfo, where they will make their 
annual retreat. 

Both the old College and the Villa 
have had to be extensively remodeled 
and modernized. Living quarters, 
kitchen and laundry facilities will be 
according to American standards and 
will cost approximately $550,000. The 
century-old Villa Santa Caterina, which 
is near the Holy Father’s summer villa, 
sheltered about 1,500 refugees during 
the War and was slightly damaged dur- 
ing the fighting. 

The new rector of the College is 
Bishop Martin J. O’Connor, formerly 
Auxiliary Bishop of Scranton, Pa., and 
the spiritual director will be the Right 
Rev. Msgr. Charles E. Fitzgerald, pas- 
tor of Holy Family Church, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., and vice-president of 
the College of Mount St. Vincent. Msgr. 
Fitzgerald returns to the post he held 
in Rome in 1940 when the War caused 
the closing of the North American Col- 
lege. Cardinal Spellman has granted 
him a year’s leave of absence from his 
parochial duties. 


_~ 
> 





JUBILEE OF REv. GERALD C. Treacy, S.J. 


The Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J., who 
for many years has been a faithful 
friend of the Paulist Press, celebrated 
his Golden Jubilee as a member of the 
Society of Jesus in August. The great 
Papal Encyclicals have long been his 


special study and there are in circula- 
tion all over the world today millions 
of pamphlets, published by the Paulist 
Press, on the most notable of these 
Encyclicals which were prepared by 
Father Treacy for study clubs and in- 
dividuals. 

Father Treacy entered the Jesuit 
Novitiate at Frederick, Md., fifty years 
ago, after studying at St. Francis 
Xavier’s School in New York. After 
the completion of his years of prepara- 
tion and his ordination he taught at 
Boston College and at Fordham and 
served as a chaplain during the First 
World War. But his outstanding work 
has been as a retreat master and as an 
interpreter of the great social Encyc- 
licals of Popes Leo XIII. and Pius XI. 
Father Treacy is at present in charge 
of the Jesuit Retreat House, Manresa, 
Staten Island, New York. 

We hope and pray that he may have 
many more useful years with pen and 
voice. 


in 
> 





DEATHS OF CARDINAL SIBILIA AND 
BisHoP GRIFFIN 


His Eminence, Enrico Cardinal 
Sibilia, oldest of the Cardinals in point 
of age, died August 4th, at Anagni, 
Italy, his birthplace. He was born in 
1868 and created a Cardinal Bishop in 
1935. He had represented the Vatican 
in different countries of South America 
and Europe. Cardinal Sibilia was the 
Bishop of Sabina and Poggio Mirteto, 
one of the sees near Rome. His death 
reduces the College of Cardinals to 
fifty-nine. 

Death also took the Most Rev. James 
A. Griffin, Bishop of Springfield, 
Illinois, on August 5th, at the age of 
sixty-five. He had been Bishop of 
Springfield since 1924 and was a great 
builder and sponsor of social welfare 
programs. He spoke frequently at labor 
conventions, lectured on patriotic sub- 
jects and was the author of articles on 
Church and State. 


May the souls of both these Prelates 
rest in peace! 
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YoutH Groups IN LONDON 


An international youth conference 
was held in London, England, August 
12th to 19th. Seven Catholic delegates, 
ranging in age from eighteen to twen- 
ty-six, sailed with the Rev. Dr. Joseph 
E. Schieder, director of the Youth De- 
partment of the NCWC, as part of the 
American Contingent of thirty-one. 
Representatives from thirty countries 
attended the London sessions. The 
idea of the conference was to inaug- 
urate a continuing international youth 
organization. Prior to their departure 
from the United States, the Catholic 
group met with State Department and 
NCWC officials in Washington, and 
attended United Nations at Lake Suc- 
cess. 


tits 
> 





PLANS FoR Hoty YEAR 


In July Pope Pius XII. sent a mes- 
sage to the members of the central 
committee for the Holy Year, holding 
their first meeting in the Hall of Con- 
gregations of the Vatican Palace. In 
his message the Holy Father outlined 
four intentions recommended to the 
faithful for the observance of the Holy 
Year. These are: (1) Sanctification of 
souls through prayer and penance, and 
unshakeable fidelity to Christ and the 
Church. (2) Action for peace and de- 
fense of the Holy Places. (3) Defense 
of the Church against renewed attacks 
of her enemies and beseeching of the 
true faith for those wandering in error, 
infidels and those without God. (4) 
Actual realization of social justice and 
works of assistance in favor of the 
humble and needy. 

The message was written in the Su- 
preme Pontiff’s own hand. 

The Vatican has announced the for- 
mation of four special committees to 
supervise activities during the Holy 
Year. The first of these, under the 
presidency of Msgr. Alfredo Ottaviani 
of the Holy Office, will promote vari- 
ous forms of piety and spiritual ac- 
tivity in Rome and in all Italy, with 
the hope that this example will be fol- 
lowed by the rest of the Catholic world. 
The second commission will deal with 
meetings and conferences and will be 
divided into two main sections. The 
third commission will supervise ex- 
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hibits of the missions, modern sacred 
art, the Catholic press and other 
Church activities. The fourth commis- 
sion, headed by Msgr. P. J. Angles, 
president of the Pontifical Institute of 
Sacred Music, will be devoted to pre- 
sentation of the best liturgical music. 


in 
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Boys Town IN ITALY 


The Right Rev. Andrew P. Landi of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., who has been in Italy 
for four years as delegate of the War 
Relief Services of the NCWC, returned 
to New York early in August and re- 
ported on conditions in Italy. Msgr. 
Landi said that the late Father Flan- 
agan’s Boys Town, Nebraska, had 
served as a model for three centers for 
boys recently started in different parts 
of Italy and Sicily, one in Palermo be- 
ing now under construction. They are 
operated with the help of American 
Aid to Italy. 

Discussing relief as a whole, Msgr. 
Landi said that economic assistance 
from America was largely responsible 
for the recovery of the Italian people. 
He asserted that the Marshall Plan 
should include welfare aids which had 
been offered by the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion, and observed that American aid 
would help to root out Communism in 
Northern Italy, adding “the hold of 
Communism on labor in Italy has to be 
broken.” Having traveled with the 
Friendship Train through Italy, Msgr. 
Landi was able to testify to the amity 
created by the distribution of food. 
With regard to Displaced Persons, he 
expressed the opinion that recent 
American legislation for admittance to 
this country of 205,000 D.P.’s was “not 
as favorable to Italy as to Germany and 
Austria.” Many Italians are being taken 
by Argentina. 

Regarding the children of Italy, 
Msgr. Landi said: “Presently 1,000,000 
children throughout Italy are being 
provided with a month’s vacation in 
1,000 overnight camps and 3,000 day 
camps by the Pontifical Relief Com- 
mission. The principal scope of these 
camps,” he continued, “is to provide 
nourishing meals for undernourished 
children. More than $300,000 in food, 
clothing, medicines and recreational 
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equipment has been donated by War 
Relief Services for this program.” 
Msgr. Landi paid high tribute to the 
American G.I.’s who, he said, were the 
“best salesmen” this country could 
have had in Italy. 


in 
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NEw AMERICAN BISHOPS 


It was announced last month that the 
Right Rev. Edward P. McManaman, 
rector of St. Peter’s Cathedral, Erie, 
Pa., for the past twelve years, had 
been named by Pope Pius XII. Titular 
Bishop of Floriana and Auxiliary to 
Bishop John Mark Gannon. Bishop- 
elect McManaman is a native of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., and made his final studies 
for the priesthood in Rome, where he 
was ordained in 1927. 

It was also announced at the begin- 
ning of August that two priests of the 
Society of the Divine Word had been 
chosen bishops for Vicariates in New 
Guinea, to fill vacancies made by the 
violent deaths of two bishops during 
the war in the Pacific. The Bishops- 
elect are the Rev. Stephen Appelhans, 
S.V.D., regional superior of the New 
Guinea vicariates since 1944, and the 
Rev. Leo Arkfeld, S.V.D., who was or- 
dained only in 1943 and has been 
laboring as a missionary in New 
Guinea since 1944. 

Ad Multos Annos! 


— 
> 





SURVEY BY FAMILY LIFE BUREAU 


A nation-wide survey made by the 
Family Life Bureau reveals, according 
to the Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., 
its director, that in the past year, fam- 
ily life activities flourished in eighty- 
eight dioceses, that Cana conferences, 
a relatively new project, were held in 
sixty-three dioceses, and that thirty- 
two diocesan family life directors 
were appointed and thirteen more are 
to be appointed soon. 

The number of forums and discus- 
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sion clubs on marriage and the family 
has been growing, and more than 100 
courses on family life have been of- 
fered in Catholic colleges. 

St. Paul, Minn., was singled out for 
special mention because the Cana Con- 
ference League has a membership of 
308 married couples, all of whom 
made retreats in the course of the year. 
Father Schmiedeler said that this was 
the first nation-wide survey of this 
kind ever made in the United States. 


_ 
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Pax CHRISTI PILGRIMAGE 


What was described as the greatest 
international event of its kind was the 
first International Pax Christi pilgrim- 
age to Lourdes. Between 60,000 and 
80,000 persons took part, coming from 
twenty-six nations. Three cardinals 
and sixteen archbishops and bishops 
were among the pilgrims. The car- 
dinals were, Pedro Cardinal Segura y 
Saenz, Archbishop of Seville, Spain; 
Jules Cardinal Saliége, Archbishop of 
Toulouse, France; and Joseph Cardinal 
Frings, Archbishop of Cologne, Ger- 
many. Among the pilgrims were 1,600 
Germans, 1,000 British, 400 Spaniards 
and 300 Ukrainians. There were also 
many White Russians living in exile. 

Bishop Pierre Marie Théas, ardent 
promoter of international peace, 
preached a sermon pleading with his 
listeners to conduct their lives as “pil- 
grims of peace.” Continuing his ser- 
mon, he said: “We have all sinned, 
and sinned greatly. If there had been 
more love among us, there would be 
less evil in the world today.” 

Despite intense summer heat 10,000 
pilgrims, including many sick and 
crippled, participated in a procession 
of the Blessed Sacrament. After a 
Pontifical Mass celebrated by Auxiliary 
Bishop Joseph Formby Halsall of Liv- 
erpool, heads of fifteen national dele- 
gations met to study measures to pro- 
mote peace. The pilgrims sent a mes- 
sage of homage to Pope Pius XII. 

JosEPH I, MALLoy. 





New Books 


The Heart of the Matter. 


James, G.C.B.—Lenin. 


By Graham Greene.—The Russian Idea. By 
Nicolas Berdyaev.—John Ruskin and Effie Gray. 


Edited by Admiral Sir William 


By David Shub.—Thomistic Philosophy in Social Case- 


work. By Mary J. McCormick.—The Reshaping of French Democracy. By 
Gordon Wright.—The Origins of Modern Russia. By Jan Kucharzewski.—The 


Loved One. 


By Evelyn Waugh.—Our Unknown Ex-President. 


By Eugene 


Lyons.—Talleyrand. By Louis Madelin—From Versailles to Potsdam. By 
Leonard von Muralt. Translated by Heinrich Hauser.—The German Opposition 


to Hitler. 


By Hans Rothfels.—Shakespeare’s Use of the Arts of Language. 


By 


Sister Miriam Joseph, C.S.C.—Shorter Notices.—Pamphlet Publications. 


The Heart of the Matter. By Graham 
Greene. New York: The Viking 
Press. $3.00. 

Graham Greene, as he himself tells 
us, writes two kinds of books, one to 
entertain, the other to present prob- 
lems—to present problems, not to solve 
them, please take notice. In the lat- 
ter kind, his usual technique is to col- 
lect flotsam and jetsam that have been 
riding on the tide of his vast imagina- 
tion, then to arrange them in some sort 
of order; and thus to construct a tale 
invariably picturesque, original, highly 
colored, and quite sure to arouse con- 
troversy./ Usually he finishes his story 
without comment or explanation— 
presumably for the very good reason 
that the characters who move through 
his pages correspond, at least in the 
rough, to persons in real life. He 
writes as if he were merely reporting 
what he has observed, namely that 
a certain imaginary individual has be- 
haved in such and such a way. Do 
not ask the author to appraise the ethi- 
cal status of this character or the mor- 
ality of his behavior. You, the reader, 
are supposed to be willing and able 
to draw your own conclusions. You 
will find Mr. Greene’s characters like 
individuals with whom you come in 
contact day by day, unclassifiable and 
unpredictable. 

Mr. Greene, you see, makes the per- 
fectly sound assumption that not he, 
nor you, nor anyone can tell what goes 
on in the inner soul of a man; and 
most emphatically no one can forecast 
what will take place between man and 
his Maker at the Particular Judgment. 


That however, is the most significant 
issue in all human life; it constitutes 
“the heart of the matter,” and it is 
this truth, always disturbing, some- 
times appalling, that Mr. Green chooses 
to emphasize. The reason he leaves 
us in the dark about many questions 
is that he himself does not know the 
answers. He does not know what 
happened to Scobie at the first mo- 
ment of his meeting with God, any 
more than you know what went on in 
the case of F.D.R., or Mihailovitch, or 
Trotsky, or Mazaryk, or Carole Landis. 

Scobie was a British Deputy Police 
Commissioner in West Africa, during 
World War II. Kindly to the point of 
softness and habitually unwilling to 
inflict pain on anyone, he has devoted 
his life to the placating of a neurotic 
wife; and, in order to finance a pleas- 
ure trip for her, he borrows money 
from a diamond smuggler with un- 
happy consequences. During his 
wife’s absence he meets a young Eng- 
lishwoman, widowed by the recent 
sinking of a torpedoed ship; and in 
the attempt to comfort her he gets in- 
volved in a liaison. Upon his wife’s 
return he covers up his infidelity by 
yielding to her persistent pressure and 
making a sacrilegious Communion. 
Convinced that this will involve his 
own eternal perdition, he makes a 
final prayer, “O God, I offer my damna- 
tion to You. Take it dear Lord, use it 
for them.” Eventually driven to des- 
peration by domestic, spiritual, social, 
financial entanglements, and, with a 
careful attempt to make the deed seem 
unintentional, he commits suicide by 
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taking an overdose of heart medicine. 
The book has already occasioned 
much confused argument. Reviewers 
and readers have raised questions: 
What does the author intend to con- 
vey? Did not Scobie’s unselfish moti- 
vation wipe out his guilt? May he 
have escaped damnation? Is it pos- 
sible that Graham Greene, as Evelyn 
Waugh first thought, thinks Scobie was 
a saint? There is at least a probabil- 
ity that many readers will be encour- 
aged by this book to regard morality 
as after all a purely subjective matter, 
unrelated to divinely established stand- 
ards—not final therefore, not absolute. 
True, we cannot tell what goes on in 
the sinner’s mind; true, inculpable 
ignorance annuls guilt. But we know 
also that to engage in adultery, to com- 
mit a sacrilege, to take one’s own life, 
are offenses not excused by reluctance 
to hurt the feelings of a friend; we 
know that it is a pitiful absurdity to 
tell God we are not going to do what 
He wants us to do, but we are confi- 
dent He will understand and excuse. 
This is the kind of absurdity that in- 
vites moral disaster by divorcing mind 
from will and substituting means for 
ends. JOSEPH McSor.ey. 


The Russian Idea. By Nicolas Berdyaev. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.75. 
The last, posthumously published, 

work of the famous Russian philos- 

opher, small in size but rich in content, 
without index but with tables of con- 
tents at the beginning of each of its 
ten chapters, is not easy to summarize. 

What he calls The Russian Idea has 

much in common with what is called 

The Spirit of Russia in the English 

translation of Thomas G. Masaryk’s 

well-known book; The Origins of Mod- 
ern Russia in the recently published 

English condensation of Jan Kuchar- 

zewski’s Polish work, and The Soul of 

Russia in Helen Iswolsky’s brief out- 

line of Russian culture. Less enthu- 

siastic than the last named and less 
comprehensive than Paul Miliukov’s 
study of that culture, Berdyaev’s ap- 
proach, independent of any of these 
books, agrees with Masaryk as to the 
primary importance of Russia’s re- 
ligious philosophy, and with Kuchar- 
zewski as to the Russian origin of Com- 
munism which he considers “a Rus- 
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sian phenomenon in spite of its Marx- 
ist ideology,” and even “the Russian 
destiny.” 

Coming from a leading representa- 
tive of the Russian “cultural Renais- 
sance” at the beginning of our century 
(which is described in the last, and 
most original chapter of the volume); 
from a deeply religious mind anxious 
not “to lose my links with the Ortho- 
dox Church”; from a philosopher who 
regrets “the distortion of the Russian 
Messianic idea” by Communism and 
even earlier by its precursors among 
the revolutionary intelligentsia—such 
a statement is particularly instructive. 
It is partly explained by another deep 
conviction of Berdyaev who, while re- 
alizing, like Masaryk, that the problem 
“Russia and Europe” is the “funda- 
mental Russian theme,” stresses much 
more than the Czech scholar the basic 
opposition between Russia and the 
West with its “bourgeois” culture. And 
his Orthodoxy, far from being quite 
“orthodox,” leads him time and again 
to critical and rather prejudiced re- 
marks about “official Roman Catholi- 
cism which has distorted Christianity 
into a religion of law.” The statement 
that “there is enshrined a greater free- 
dom in the heart of Orthodoxy than 
there is in Roman Catholicism,” is no 
less questionable than the opinion that 
the Russians have a “greater freedom 
of spirit,” than the peoples of the West. 

Like Kucharzewski, Berdyaev takes 
the nineteenth century as a period 
“especially illustrative of the charac- 
ter of the Russian idea,” and after an 
introductory chapter where the obser- 
vations about the schism of the seven- 
teenth century are particularly impor- 
tant, devotes the eight following chap- 
ters to a discussion of the great Rus- 
sian writers from the early Slavophiles 
and Westerners to the generation of 
Vladimir Soloviev whose ideas are of 
special interest to the Catholic reader. 
The information regarding him and 
all the others is, however, scattered 
through the book, as the arrangement 
of the material is topical, the various 
problems being treated separately: the 
chapters on philosophy of history 
(II.) and on the religious theme 
(VIII.) being perhaps the best. 

Equally fascinating, just because of 
its personal flavor, is the chapter (IX.) 
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on the eschatological character of Rus- 
sian thought. But the author is more 
convincing when he stresses, from the 
first page, the inherent dualism of the 
Russian mind, the mind of a people 
which is “in the highest degree polar- 
ized” and “a conglomeration of con- 
tradictions,” than when he concludes 
that “an era of the Holy Spirit” with 
“a new revelation about society” is be- 
ing prepared in Russia. O. HALECKI. 


John Ruskin and Effie Gray. Unpub- 
lished Letters edited by Admiral Sir 
William James, G.C.B. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 

On April 10, 1848, John Ruskin, aged 
twenty-nine, married Euphemia Gray, 
a beautiful Scottish girl, nine years his 
junior. Six years later she was grant- 
ed an annulment and just before the 
lapse of another year married John 
Everett Millais, the distinguished Pre- 
Raphaelite painter. The 633 letters 
now first brought to light, from which 
Admiral James quotes throughout the 
text of this book, cover the period of 
Ruskin’s wooing, his marriage, and its 
finale as a cause célébre of Victorian 
England. 

Ruskin’s literary fame and Euphe- 
mia’s social popularity lent zest to the 
gossip which pervaded London when 
annulment proceedings were begun 
and divided opinion into two camps. 
Ruskin was accused of being “queer” 
and of neglecting his wife, and Effie 
of seeking marital freedom in order to 
wed Millais. Thanks to the letters pre- 
sented here Admiral James makes out 
a strong case for Effie. Ruskin’s par- 
ents were incredibly dominating and 
for most of her married life Effie had 
to live with them. As time went on 
they came to resent her as an inter- 
loper. Ruskin’s sympathies were on 
their side and more and more Effie 
was left to herself. (To her lasting 
credit her conduct was above re- 
proach.) Finally there remained the 
astonishing fact, revealed by Effie to 
her father five years after her mar- 
riage, that Ruskin had never made her 
his wife except in name. 

In the face of Effie’s move for an- 
nulment Ruskin maintained an unbro- 
ken silence, although he put into the 
hands of his proctor an as yet unpub- 
lished account of his married life 
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which differs from Effie’s, says Admiral 
James, only in laying the blame at her 
door. 

Whatever the truth may be Fate 
denied him a normal existence. His 
parents were not married until middle 
age and in their anxiety for their only 
son almost stifled him with their re- 
lentless attentions. At seventeen he 
fell violently in love with Adéle-Clo- 
tilde Domecq, pretty daughter of his 
father’s French partner, and though 
she laughed at his advances the news 
three years later that she was engaged 
to a young French nobleman left him 
prostrate. In due time he fell in love 
again, this time with Charlotte Lock- 
hart, granddaughter of Sir Walter 
Scott, but his proposal was rejected. 
Then came the affair with Effie Gray 
to whom his letters after their engage- 
ment reveal none of the serenity, but 
only the feverishness, of love. At forty- 
eight, infatuated with Rose La Touche, 
thirty years his junior, he pursued her 
with offers of marriage which brought 
misery to both and ceased only with 
her death, By sixty he was definitely 
on his way to the mental darkness 
which enveloped him during the final 
years of his life. 

Admiral James has done more than 
vindicate Effie Gray’s good name. He 
has provided fresh material for the 
study of a literary genius who was also 
a restive, ardent, lonely soul desperate- 
ly pursuing a spiritual peace it never 
found. JosEPpH J. REILLY. 


Lenin. By David Shub. Garden City, 

N. Y.: Doubleday & Co. $5.00. 

Long years from now, when West- 
ern civilization is safe from the perils 
of Communist tyranny, it will be pos- 
sible to reassess the roles of the lead- 
ers of the Russian revolution. But to- 
day, in the light of the knowledge at 
hand, it cannot be doubted that Lenin 
was the unrivaled leader of the Bolshe- 
vik forces which in 1917 overthrew 
Alexander Kerensky’s provisional gov- 
ernment and that he was ably second- 
ed by Trotsky, while Stalin played 
only a minor role, albeit in the front 
rank, 

It may not be possible to gain a com- 
plete understanding of today’s Russia 
by studying the lessons to be observed 
from the life of the man who created 
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it, but Lenin’s political cynicism 
closely parallels that of the Soviet state. 

Mr. Shub has done more than por- 
tray the whole Lenin, the man, the 
politician, the fanatical prophet of a 
new and idolatrous political cult. He 
gives us the full sweep of the Russian 
revolutionary movement from a double 
vantage point: first, that of a Russian- 
born participant in the social democ- 
racy from whose ranks Lenin and his 
Bolsheviks sprang; and second, after 
he had come to this country, that of 
an intimate observer of Russian affairs. 

Although the Russian Marxists called 
themselves social democrats their doc- 
trine was unlike that of any other Eu- 
ropean socialist movement, perhaps 
because the conditions in autocratic 
Russia against which they rebelled 
were far worse than those in any other 
European country. Lenin was born in 
a land where many intelligent think- 
ers believed the only hope for human 
redemption was to be found in terror- 
ism against autocracy. His elder 
brother planned the assassination of 
Czar Alexander II. and was executed 
for his part in the plot. The death of 
the brother who was Lenin’s hero was 
the direct influence which started the 
latter on his path of revolutionary 
violence. 

In his battles for what he thought 
were the best interests of the people, 
Lenin fought at the same time Czarism, 
the liberal non-Marxist movements, 
and all restraining opposition within 
his own group. When the fall of the 
Czar in 1917 gave Lenin the opportu- 
nity to return to Russia from his Swiss 
exile, he stood virtually alone. He 
had long before alienated those of his 
comrades who wanted to operate with- 
in democratic rules. He had used 
blackmail, falsehood, character assas- 
sination, and treachery to gain his way 
in his own party caucuses, and he used 
the same methods to overthrow first, 
Alexander Kerensky’s provisional gov- 
ernment and then, the all-Russian Con- 
stituent Assembly, which all parties 
had agreed would choose a new gov- 
ernment to be submitted for the Rus- 
sian peoples’ approval. Under the 
provisional government there existed, 
alongside the regularly elected Duma, 
or parliament, a parallel body of 
workers’ and soldiers’ representatives 
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known as the Soviet, or council. Lenin 
advanced the slogan against Kerensky 
and the Duma: “All power to the 
Soviets,” and meanwhile he was cool- 
ly preparing to bypass the Soviets and 
transfer power to his own minority 
party, and in reality to himself as the 
uncontested leader of that party. 

Mr. Shub knew most of the Russian 
revolutionaries who aided Lenin in his 
conspiracy of deceit and violence. He 
himself had been exiled by the govern- 
ment of the Czar for his participation 
in the abortive revolution of 1905, and 
he has therefore been able to draw up- 
on a vast knowledge of the original 
sources for the documentation of his 
study. 

It is apparent from the beginning 
that the author’s sympathy is not with 
his subject, but nowhere has Mr. Shub 
permitted his dislike of the man and 
his methods to distort a fair view of 
his career. It is essental to under- 
stand the political and social amorality 
of Lenin and the men who followed 
him and who are at present in control 
of Russia if we are ultimately to un- 
derstand Soviet Communism and learn 
how to protect ourselves from it. Mr. 
Shub’s brilliant biography provides 
the facts necessary for such under- 
standing and provides them without 
hysteria and without special pleading. 
It must be read by everyone who wants 
to penetrate the minds and analyze the 
behavior of the men who created the 
most powerful and dangerous political 
machine in the world today. 

LEONARD J. SCHWEITZER. 


Thomistic Philosophy in Social Case- 
work. By Mary J. McCormick. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 
$2.00. 

Whether social casework, as a means 
of promoting human welfare, deserves 
to be ranked among the sciences has 
long been a moot question. Now comes 
a Catholic professional social worker 
who endeavors to give social case- 
work a scientific setting by attempting 
(not without considerable strain) to 
prove that the principles of rational 
psychology as propounded by St. 
Thomas are the motivating principles 
of social casework and, by inference, 
the raison d’étre of casework as a 
science. 
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Dr. McCormick gives a good analysis 
of Thomistic teaching regarding the 
dynamics of human behavior (intel- 
lect, will and emotions) and in this 
respect the book should prove useful 
as collateral reading for students in 
schools of social work. 

However, in establishing a synthesis 
between Thomistic principles and so- 
cial casework, the author would ap- 
pear merely to be laboring the obvi- 
ous. Such principles flow from the 
very nature of the human personality; 
they underlie every human relation- 
ship. The author goes to great lengths, 
also, in emphasizing the necessity of 
individualized services as a corollary 
of Thomistic principles. Here again 
she would seem to be laboring the ob- 
vious. It has long been accepted as a 
first principle in all sciences touching 
upon human relationship that the in- 
dividual person must always be re- 
garded as an individual, distinct and 
different from every other individual 
in his intellectual, volitional and emo- 
tional components. 

In support of her thesis, the author 
recites in detail two cases taken from 
the files of non-sectarian agencies— 
“Mrs. McBride,” a frustrated egocen- 


tric mother and “Ellen Brown,” an 


illegitimately pregnant girl. In each 
instance the caseworker handles the 
case on a purely natural level; there is 
not the slightest hint of the supernat- 
ural either in diagnosing the client’s 
problem or in evaluating her needs. 
There is some talk of conforming to 
socially accepted “standards” of con- 
duct but seemingly neither moral re- 
sponsibility nor spiritual motivation 
has any therapeutic value in the treat- 
ment which, in both cases, the author 
describes as “successful.” It is true, 
the cases are taken from non-sectarian 
agencies where one would expect a 
purely humanitarian secularist phi- 
losophy to prevail. But one cannot 
help wondering why the author did 
not select her cases from a Catholic 
agency (every Catholic agency has its 
“Mrs. McBrides” and “Ellen Browns’) 
and show how with skillful handling 
on the part of a Catholic social worker 
spiritual realities influencing person- 
ality and behavior might stem from an 
application of Thomistic principles. 
Throughout the work one looks in 
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vain for a single mention of God. Such 
words as “grace,” “spiritual,” “moral” 
are equally conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. In this day when Catholic so- 
cial work no less than social work in 
general is frequently under fire, Catho- 
lic social workers, in reading Dr. Mc- 
Cormick’s work, will regret that the 
author had not used her fine talents to 
give us an “apologia” for Catholic 
social work instead of “rationalizing” 
social work in general on the purely 
natural level. M. J. DoyLe. 


The Reshaping of French Democracy. 
By Gordon Wright. New York: 
Reynal & Hitchcock. $3.50. 

As the first detailed study on the 
making and contents of the new Con- 
stitution of the Fourth Republic, Mr. 
Wright’s book makes possible a deeper 
understanding of the actual political 
instability of France, and perhaps 
some forecast about the future. 

In London and Algiers, French poli- 
ticians in exile began to wonder about 
the future Constitution as early as 1942 
and created the Comité Général 
d’Etudes whose objective was to de- 
fine the underground’s constitutional 
program. There was a strong feeling 
that France should escape from the 
Third Republic type of regime which 
had led the country to the defeat of 
1940. Most politicians wished a strong- 
er executive, more stability for the 
Cabinet, and a general rejuvenation of 
the political atmosphere. 

Two important elements distorted 
the best intentions of the Constituent 
Assembly. First of all, new deputies 
were obliged to consider a collabora- 
tion and possibly an agreement with 
the Communists, for official recogni- 
tion had practically been given to them 
when De Gaulle himself allowed 
Thorez, deserter of 1939, to come back 
from Moscow as President of the 
French Communist Party. Secondly, 
the parties worked out their constitu- 
tional project under the permanent 
threat of a dictatorial regime in 
France. The Constitution finally 
adopted was not “to satisfy any citi- 
zen’s dreams or to hold out the prom- 
ise of a golden age.” 

Mr. Wright points out several weak- 
nesses of De Gaulle’s provisional gov- 
ernment. In the first place, he says, 
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“De Gaulle’s personal attention was 
concentrated mainly on foreign affairs 
and on military problems,” whereas 
the most urgent need of the country 
was economic reconstruction. De 
Gaulle also was well known for his 
lack of interest in the prosaic question 
of finance”—and Mr. Wright quotes a 
former De Gaulle minister who de- 
clared: “He (De Gaulle) was com- 
pletely indifferent to whether or not 
the French people ate nothing but 
turnips for six months”; the author 
agrees that the Constitution would not 
have been accepted by the people, had 
the economic situation become con- 
siderably better by 1946. 

Secondly, De Gaulle recognized 
that the men of his entourage were in- 
competent and divided among them- 
selves. Minister René Pleven was timid 
in his suggestions for a financial re- 
form, while Pierre Mendés-France 
urged drastic measures. De Gaulle 
followed Pleven’s advice and, Mr. 
Wright says, “he missed a major op- 
portunity in the autumn of 1944; most 
Frenchmen would have accepted al- 
most any sacrifice at that moment, 
a year later, the moment for action had 
already passed.” When explaining the 
reasons why De Gaulle left the Govern- 
ment, Mr. Wright ignores the strong 
De Gaulle-Bidault opposition on foreign 
policies. In the end, Bidault remained 
in office, while De Gaulle withdrew to 
“the shadows of Marly forest which 
he had chosen as his retreat.” 

Mr. Wright appears somewhat over- 
sympathetic to De Gaulle. Although he 
never explicitly says so, he seems to 
favor for France the brand of pres- 
idential democracy which has proved 
itself in America but which French 
people would not accept. The author 
also seems to agree with De Gaulle’s 
campaign for a revision of the Consti- 
tution, but perhaps Mr. Wright should 
remember here what he himself wrote 
about the attempted revision begun in 
1934: “As the idea of revision spread 
it became distorted by the intensity of 
the passions aroused. Constitutional 
issues could not be studied objectively 
at a time when the very fundamentals 
of democracy were under such heavy 
attack.” Is not the present situation 
very similar to that of 1934? 

Nevertheless, Mr. Wright’s book re- 
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veals a deep study of the problem and 
a sound objectivity. It shows the tre- 
mendous amount of work done by the 
two Constituent Assemblies on the 
questions of the Colonial Empire, the 
nationalization of large industries and 
the chief banks, the reconstruction of 
railroads, the épuration of collabora- 
tors, etc. Not limiting himself to the 
mere study of the constitutional prob- 
lem, the author shows in what atmo- 
sphere and among what difficulties the 
Fourth Republic was born. Viewing 
it in this light, he is sure that the pres- 
ent Constitution “offers a framework 
within which the nation can work out 
its problems.” CLAUDE N., JULIEN. 


The Origins of Modern Russia. By Jan 
Kucharzewski. New York: The Po- 
lish Institute of Arts and Sciences 
in America. $5.00. 

This book is not an historical narra- 
tive of the events which resulted in 
the emergence of modern, i. e., Com- 
munist Russia, but a series of essays 
discussing selected events and person- 
alities which influenced the Russian 
scene from the later Middle Ages up 
to the third quarter of the nineteenth 
century, with one more essay entitled 
“Democracy,” but in reality devoted to 
Plekhanoff and Lenin. The purpose 
of these essays is to prove that the 
Czarist “despotism lasting many cen- 
turies produced the dream of a Red 
despotism.” Some of the essays are 
quite interesting, others not so much 
so. The second half of the book is 
almost entirely devoted to Bakunin’s 
life history, which is by no means typi- 
cal, and to the evil deeds of the Rus- 
sian government in Poland. 

Has or has not the learned Polish 
historian proven his thesis? As one 
may conclude from the Preface, his 
procedure was this: he took it for 
granted that “a system so maximalist 
and so dictatorial” as the Communist, 
must have had “a deep internal foun- 
dation.” To discover this foundation, 
he selected, from the mass of historical 
evidence available, those dark traits 
which, in retrospect, seem to forecast 
the order prevailing in modern Russia. 
This is, by the way, the same method 
by means of which, in our day, many 
authors explain the rise of National 
Socialism as a necessary consequence 
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of the peculiar culture tradition of 
Germany which, they say, beginning 
with Luther, Fichte and Hegel, em- 
phasized authoritarianism and _ totali- 
tarianism. 

In both cases, the Russian and the 
German, the pictures based on selec- 
tion are incomplete. One can assert 
that if the events had taken another 
turn, for example, if the Russian mon- 
archy had not collapsed, other selec- 
tions from Russia’s past could have 
been made to explain that line of de- 
velopment and its results. One could 
object that in one case we have to 
deal with real and in another with 
imaginary events. But the latter were 
possible—he who denies this is guilty 
of necessitarianism, one of the crudest 
forms of determinism. Relating to 
Russia, as brilliantly shown by Sir Ber- 
nard Pares, the fall of the monarchy 
and, ergo, the rise of Communism was 
not something which inevitably had 
to take place. A series of historical 
accidents (reducible to wrong de- 
cisions of responsible human beings) 
have inclined the development toward 
a course which, before the event, 
seemed least probable. 

Of course, in contemporary Russia 
a good deal of Russia’s past is reflect- 
ed. But despotism was known, and 
for centuries, in many societies of the 
West. Furthermore, the moving spring 
of the Communist revolution, the 
Marxian doctrine, is not of Russian, 
but of Western origin. The origin of 
modern Russia is therefore much more 
complex than is assumed by Professor 
Kucharzewski. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


The Loved One. By Evelyn Waugh. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 
It is to be hoped no reader will ap- 

proach The Loved One with hopes of 

finding anything within walking 
distance of Brideshead Revisited. 

Authors, like other people, enjoy their 

“mad magenta moments” of experi- 

ment, and in the present little book 

Mr. Waugh launches a suavely vicious 

attack upon the artificiality of mor- 

ticians in particular, of Hollywood in 
general and symbolically of our mod- 
ern civilization. The unreal and 

“pretty-pretty” attitude toward death 

is concentrated in the pseudo-pagan 

luxury of the Whispering Glades, 
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where the “loved ones” are prepared 
by expert funereal artists for the last 
cheerful farewell of their “waiting 
ones”—a ministry similarly carried 
out for their four-footed pets at the 
Happier Hunting Ground. But Evelyn 
Waugh’s irony flows over upon Holly- 
wood magnates and their sprightly 
slaves as well, upon broken-down Brit- 
ish script writers intent upon not los- 
ing face and not losing their jobs, upon 
florists who frown alike on wreaths 
and crosses, upon the tippling mother 
who “took to New Thought and 
wouldn’t have it that there was such a 
thing as death”; and her daughter, the 
groping young “cosmetician” eager 
for love, who ends by committing sui- 
cide upon the bored advice of a phony 
Oriental columnist. As the book ends 
the would-be poet and scenarist who— 
after descending to the job of animal 
mortician—had been her suitor, calmly 
superintends her cremation as he 
decides to qualify as a non-sectarian 
clergyman “specializing in funeral 
work.” 

Obviously this is no story of human 
passions and problems, but rather 
what its author describes as a literary 
nightmare. It is true that no one un- 
conscious of ideals betrayed can be a 
true satirist. But there is a fascination 
in imaginative irony for its own sake, 
which Rabelais and Swift and Wilde 
found and Waugh is finding. As a 
quondam magazine article this dia- 
tribe had a devastating effect. Whether 
it was worth further time and energy 
from one of our most artistic and per- 
ceptive Catholic novelists is another 
question. KATHERINE BREGY. 


Our Unknown Ex-President. By Eugene 
Lyons. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 


day & Co. $2.95. 

In “America’s Uneasy Conscience,” 
which is a phrase in this book about 
Herbert Hoover, Mr. Lyons aptly serves 
as spokesman for his adopted coun- 
try. Born in Russia, domiciled in 
America since 1907, naturalized in 
1919, employed as publicity director 
of the radical American Labor Party 
on behalf of Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
1936, he attacked the Republican party 
through Mr. Hoover. In his recent 
book he has made ungrudging, even 
ardent, amends, first for his own 
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misrepresentations of a great human- 
itarian, and, through his able analysis 
of Mr. Hoover’s career, for the indiffer- 
ence—and calumny too—which mil- 
lions of Americans have accorded their 
thirtieth president. 

Mr. Lyons could not avoid compari- 
sons with Roosevelt. In contrast to the 
Hyde Park mansion where Roosevelt 
was born was the Hoover’s three-room 
house, across the alley from his father’s 
blacksmith shop in West Branch, Iowa. 
The one was sent to Harvard and 
lived a fraternity life; the other worked 
his way through Stanford and cham- 
pioned the non-fraternity (“barbar- 
ian’) students. One studied law and 
became a professional politician, a 
type described by Mr. Lyons as an 
“actor rather than an activator.” 

Hoover was the activator. He trav- 
eled over the world, and “not once,” 
writes Mr. Lyons, “but dozens of times 
he took over mismanaged, overexpand- 
ed, seemingly hopeless mines” and 
“made them solvent.” These chapters 
wear an aura of romanticism. Mr. 
Hoover, he says, served as an “apostle 
of American technology to the tech- 
nical heathens of the globe.” But the 
author hardens his lyricism with facts 
of steel, even when he describes 
Hoover’s guidance and courage during 
the seige of Tientsin by the Boxers. 

In Tientsin, Hoover first served as 
food controller against the day, in 
World War I., when he was to be head 
of the American Food Administration 
and “salvage a continent” (most of 
which, it might be added, was later to 
be lost to Russia through the blunders 
of his successors). 

Mr. Hoover tried to codify his phi- 
losophy in his book called American 
Individualism. To act in accordance 
with his ideal, as Food Administrator 
he “paid every cent of his expenses out 
of his own pocket.” He rejected Daniel 
Guggenheim’s offer of a “full partner- 
ship and a guaranteed minimum in- 
come of $500,000 a year,” to become 
Secretary of Commerce at $15,000 a 
year. He made out a domestic pro- 
gram—“planned economy,” it was to 
be called by his successors — that 
“ranged from simplification of govern- 
ment,” so Mr. Lyons shows, “to social 
security for the aged,” including spe- 
cial attention to children. But he in- 
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sisted on local administration, with 
volunteers, as against what Mr. Lyons 
calls “politicalized federal control 
through arbitrary central ‘direc- 
tives,’ ” which later characterized the 
Roosevelt administration. 

As for the depression, Mr. Lyons de- 
fends Mr. Hoover with all the convic- 
tion of facts and figures. He proves 
that the “bust” was precipitated by 
Roosevelt; it involved more serious 
repercussions in the later regime; and 
it was smoke-screened only by the ad- 
vent of war. 

Mr. Lyons shows, furthermore, that 
Mr. Hoover was congenitally opposed 
to war. He favored aid to England in 
World War II., but “if we go further,” 
he said, “and join the war and we 
win, then we have won for Stalin the 
grip of Communism on Russia and 
more opportunity for it to extend in 
the world.” 

The construction of Mr. Lyons’ por- 
trait is decidedly at fault, in propor- 
tion as well as chronology. It is a fault 
that he admits on the ground that he 
is not writing a biography. In any 
event, it can be overlooked in view of 
the idiom, as well as the occasional 
poetry, of his style and his endeavor 
to right the many wrongs that have 
been done to Mr. Hoover’s character. 

JOHN E. UHLER. 


Talleyrand. By Louis Madelin. Trans- 
lated by Rosalie Feltenstein. New 
York: Roy Publishers. $3.50. 

M. Madelin has written a scholarly 
and colorful biography of a man who 
would be as much at home in the 
chaotic world of today as he was when 
an era ended in the eighteenth century. 
Such adventurers thrive on confusion 
and destruction. Their proper milieu 
is the collapse of moral values. 

Madelin is fair to his subject, how- 
ever; for Charles-Maurice de Talley- 
rand-Périgord, the aristocratic little 
cripple, is at first the victim of parental 
tyranny. He alternates between moods 
of resignation, “. . . I let myself be 
taken to the seminary of Saint-Sul- 
pice;” and prophetic intervals of re- 
volt, “They wanted to make a priest 
of me; well, you’ll see, they’ll make me 
into something really frightful.” 

Like Stendahl’s hero, Talleyrand, in 
his earlier years merely “an extremely 
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unhappy and wrathful young man,” 
gradually becomes “something fright- 
ful.” A coward who takes the oath; 
a traitorous delegate who hands over 
church property to the enemies of the 
Church; a defiant bishop illegally con- 
secrating a radical who will later 
trample on his vestments; an un- 
frocked and excommunicated outcast 
leading a dissolute life in private, an 
unscrupulous existence in public; a 
monarchist who betrays the mon- 
archy; a revolutionist who betrays the 
Revolution—this is Talleyrand as 
Madelin describes him. In 1804, as 
Napoleon’s chief adviser, he persuades 
him to execute the Duke d’Enghien. In 
1808, he says the Emperor acted 
against his will. In 1812, he tells a 
Bourbon sympathizer that Napoleon 
“must be destroyed, no matter how.” 
As the leading French delegate to the 
Congress of Vienna, he passively al- 
lows France to be plundered by the 
Allies. As Minister under Louis XVIIL, 
he disbands the French army and 
abandons “France, bound hand and 
foot, ... to all the demands of Europe.” 
Yet, suddenly transformed into a Lib- 
eral when the monarchs are ungrate- 


ful, he engineers the coup that puts 
Louis-Philippe, “the citizen-king,” on 


the throne. Madelin himself is baf- 
fled by a man like this who waits till 
the last day of his life to receive the 
Sacraments, and yet remembers to 
stretch out his gnarled old hands, 
palms downward, for the holy oils. 
“Do not forget, Monsieur l’Abbé,” he 
says proudly, “that I am a bishop.” 
There are few novels so dramatic 
as this biography. There are few 
periods which so closely approxi- 
mate our own. 
Mary F. LINnDsLEy. 


From Versailles to Potsdam. By Leon- 
ard von Muralt. Translated by Hein- 
rich Hauser. $2.00. 

The German Opposition to Hitler. By 
Hans Rothfels. $2.50. Hinsdale, Il.: 
Henry Regnery Co. 

The authors of these books have one 
aim in common: to show by documen- 
tary evidence that Germany was treat- 
ed wrongly after the first World War 
and during the Nazi regime. But al- 
though they present their case con- 
vincingly, the question remains 
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whether in the atmosphere of total 
hatred and destruction caused by the 
imperial and Nazi rulers any reason- 
able solution of the German problem 
would have been possible. 

It is true, as Leonard von Muralt, 
Professor of Modern History at the 
University of Zurich, points out, that 
the victors in World War I. concocted 
a peace treaty which was a mixture 
of cross-purposes, mistaken theories, 
and irreconcilable prejudices. One 
hundred years earlier, when the cul- 
tural and spiritual unity of Europe 
was regarded as more important than 
political antagonisms, defeated France 
resumed its due place among the vic- 
torious nations. But in 1918 that unity 
was falling to pieces; Germany had 
been the first nation to break out of it 
in opposition to western “decadence” 
and the first victim of its own anti- 
cultural attitude. 

The book, in its accomplished trans- 
lation from the German by Heinrich 
Hauser, is a striking lesson in diplo- 
macy, even though it only demon- 
strates the old historical adage about 
“Nothing learned, and nothing forgot- 
ten.” This becomes once more obvi- 
ous when one reads the second book, 
in which Hans Rothfels, Professor of 
Modern History at the University of 
Chicago, appraises the German oppo- 
sition to Hitler. 

It may seem superfluous today to ask 
what would have happened if the 
western nations had heeded the warn- 
ings of the German opposition in its 
attempts to win their co-operation. 
But the fact remains that an opposi- 
tion to Hitler existed before and during 
the war, and that it has been, if not 
ignored, at least discarded in the po- 
litical game for a new order in Eu- 
rope. 

To what lengths that opposition 
went before Munich and, again, before 
the attempt on Hitler’s life in 1944, is 
vividly and impressively described by 
the author. Its problem, however, was 
bound to become hopelessly confused, 
even if the alliance between the West 
and the East had not changed all 
aspects of World War II. Hitler’s Ger- 
man opponents thought too much in 
philosophical, social or purely mili- 
tary terms, and too little in those of a 
conspiracy determined to take all 
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chances at all costs. On the other 
hand it must be admitted that as yet 
all attempts to overthrow a totalitarian 
regime from within have failed com- 
pletely. 

Both books are to be recommended 
as interesting and instructive chapters 
of contemporary history. 

JOHN FERMATT. 


Shakespeare’s Use of the Arts of Lan- 
guage. By Sister Miriam Joseph, 
C.S.C. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. $3.75. 

Here is a piece of work which doubt- 
less represents many months of pains- 
taking industry. It is an attempt to 
analyze, classify and label Shake- 
speare’s poems and plays by measuring 
isolated sentences and paragraphs in 
accordance with the rigid footrule of 
Renaissance grammar, logic and rheto- 
ric. Of course the power, beauty and 
spirit of a work of creative art cannot 
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be captured by scientific analysis. 
Creative art and science have no com- 
mon denominator, as G K. C. points 
out, and the (at best) closest compari- 
son of values would be to state that one 
is as square as the other is blue! An- 
other English writer says: “The func- 
tion of science is to measure, to prove, 
to verify; the function of imaginative 
speech is to create not to prove. We 
are beginning to emerge from a period 
when people believed that nothing was 
real unless it could be measured. Some 
old-fashioned materialists still think 
so.” 

Sister Miriam Joseph’s book serves 
excellently the purpose for which it 
was written. For a study of the psy- 
chological and spiritual factors in- 
volved in the work of the bard or for 
an appreciation of that elusive thing 
which we call genius, the student will 
naturally seek elsewhere. 

MABEL LIVINGSTON. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The World Is Not Enough. By Zoé 
Oldenbourg. Translated by Willard 
R. Trask (New York: Pantheon Books. 
$3.75). It is the ill fortune of the mid- 
dle ages to be chronicled by either the 
Galahad-on-a-White-Charger school of 
writers, or these who, in revolt against 
romance, make every effort to people 
their pages with as unlovely a crew as 
ever rode hawking or jousting through 
the meadows of the past. Zoé Olden- 
bourg’s book, steeped as it is in chron- 
icle and tapestry from the packet to 
the footnotes, yet does not catch the 
spirit of the Crusades. It is not that 
the Crusaders are pictured as drunken, 
brutal, amorous (many of them prob- 
ably were), but that they are held to 
the path of virtue only by sickness or 
old age. Too much vice is even more 
absurd than too much virtue, and de- 
spite the vivid scenes of battle and car- 
nage, the natural and unnatural dis- 
sipations of the Crusaders begin to 
pall. The most tender and most pow- 
erful scene in the book is the parting 
between Ansiau and his eldest son, 
Ansiet, dying in the Holy Land. There, 
for an instant, the author comes close 
to the heart of the Crusades; for to ex- 
plain such heroic self-sacrifice on the 
part of unlettered and pleasure-loving 


barons, “the world is not enough.” 
A Candle for St. Jude. By Rumer 


Godden (New York: The Viking Press. 


$2.75). As we go about our important 
affairs in this busy world, how often 
are we conscious of the complete small 
worlds around about us within the 
confines of one or another absorbing 
profession. For example, we see the 
sign “Mme. Holbein’s Ballet School” 
and we pass it by without a thought 
of the struggles, the ambitions, the 
jealousies— and how many there are— 
the hopes and the triumphs of those 
who study therein. Well, Rumer God- 
den, with her usual skill in character- 
ization, brings the picture vividly be- 
fore us, as we live through trying days 
with the great ballerina who is shaping 
young feet in the pattern which her’s 
have trod, and who is not too old to 
recall past triumphs of her own, and is 
human enough to be a bit jealous of 
youth. It is a tenuous bit of real life, 
sensitive and subtle, and delightfully 
told. The title alludes to the practice of 
the faithful Miss Ilse who resolves ail 
problems by lighting a candle to St. 
Jude, who seems to be particularly 
sympathetic to these pagan folk with 
a spark of the divine in their inter- 
pretation of the beautiful. 
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Patrick Calls Me Mother. By Anne 
Barley (New York: Harper & Bros. 
$2.75). “Human affection is the first 
value in life” are the closing words in 
this very human little story and they 
strike the keynote for the best in a 
rather prolific series of spinster- 
bachelor-adopt-a-baby legends and 
cinemas. This, however, happens to 
be a true story about a young spinster 
who really wanted to adopt a baby 
and really did after amazing entangle- 
ments. Miss Barley prefers to play the 
role of Lady Charity disguised in cap 
and bells rather than in the formal at- 
tire of benevolence. Beneath the harle- 
quin-motley and silvery tinkle one dis- 
cerns the reverberations of war’s after- 
math both in France and in Holland 
where “Mother” went searching for 
Patrick. When she finds him in Paris 
he is the perfect embodiment of in- 
fantile beauty and charm. He is, 
moreover, a symbol of the thousands 
of European children left homeless by 
death or desertion. Miss Barley is liv- 
ing with Patrick in Georgetown, D. C., 
at present, in one of the pleasant 
“pastel” houses. Provided with just 
one more clue, the house number, this 


reviewer, and, I’m sure many who read 
the book, would beat a path to the 
home of darling Patrick from Paris. 
Pioneer Days in Idaho County. Vol. 
I. By Sister M. Alfreda Elsensohn, 


O.S.B. (Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton 
Printers. $7.50). Sister Alfreda has 
written a detailed history of pioneer 
days in Idaho County, a picturesque 
mountainous area in the central part 
of the State. She has spent ten years 
in a careful study of old newspapers, 
diaries and letters, adding thereto the 
firsthand testimony of many old set- 
tlers. She tells us that her purpose has 
been to record the geographic and his- 
toric factors which have entered into 
the naming of the towns, creeks, lakes, 
rivers, mountains of Idaho County. 
She traces the origin and development 
of scores of mining and farming settle- 
ments, listing their churches, schools, 
homes, hotels, mills, roads, way sta- 
tions. Most interesting are her por- 
traits of hundreds of the early settlers, 
and her account of the Indian wars of 
1877 and 1878. A second volume 
woven around the history of the coun- 
try’s physical features is promised. 
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PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: The Glo- 
ries of Divine Grace, Part III.: The 
Activity and Fruits of Grace in the 
Soul, by Matthias Scheeben (30 cents) ; 
Perpetual Novena to the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary, arranged by a priest 
of the Diocese of Hartford (15 cents); 
Thinking With the Rosary, by the Bene- 
dictine Monks of St. Meinrad’s Abbey 
(St. Meinrad, Ind.: The Grail. 10 
cents. What Catholics Think of 
Christ, by Daniel A. Lord, S.J. (10 
cents); I See the Mass, by Robert 
E. Southard, S.J. (St. Louis: The 
Queen’s Work. 25 cents). How to 
Walk With the Holy Spirit, by Father 
James, O.F.M.Cap (9 d.); Communism 
and Ireland, by Sean P. MacEoin 
(Cork: The Mercier Press. 3s. 6d.). 
How to Become a Catholic, by D. J. 
Corrigan, C.SS.R. (Liguori, Mo.: The 
Liguorian Pamphlet Office. 10 cents). 
Extraordinary Graces and Notable Fa- 
vors of the Servant of God Pope Pius X 
After His Death (Washington, D. C.: 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 
15 cents). A Retreat Souvenir With 
Practical Resolutions, by Rev. Father 
Victor, C.P. (Westminster, Md.: The 
Newman Bookshop. 30 cents). Father 
Damien, Apostle of the Lepers, by 
Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani 
(Washington, D. C.: Fathers of the 
Sacred Hearts. 50 cents). Peter; Prince 
of the Apostles; The Popes: Infallible 
Teachers, by Rev. John B. Harney, 
C.S.P.; Psychiatry and Confession, by 
John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., LL.D (New 
York: The Paulist Press. 10 cents 
each). 

Religious Teaching in Public Schools, 
by Joseph C. Duggan. Reprint from 
Boston Pilot of March 27th, April 3rd 
and 10th (Boston: The Department of 
Education, The Archdiocese of Bos- 
ton). Jews—A New Catholic Approach, 
by Stanley B. James (London: Pater- 
noster Publications. 4d). Face 
to Face With Russia, by Philip E. 
Mosely. Headline Series (New York: 
Foreign Policy Association. 35 cents). 

International Conciliation: June, 
1948: The Organization of American 
States. Summary of the Conclusions 
of the Ninth International Conference 
of American States, Bogota, Colombia, 
March 30-May 2, 1948, by William 
Sanders (New York: Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. 5 cents). 





Our Contributors 


ONcE again Very Rev. THomas R. 
Ryan, C.PP.S. explores for us the pro- 
found mind—so well worth explor- 
ation—of Orestes Brownson. And this 
time he examines a luminous truth 
which once grasped dissipates many 
contemporary problems. Therefore 
we assure our readers that his 
“Whence Comes Freedom?” is well 
worth any mental effort it may entail. 
Father Ryan is Rector of the Precious 
Blood Mission House in New Cumber- 
land, Pa., and a contributor to various 
periodicals, notably The American Ec- 
clesiastical Review. 


Tuat the poet is also the seer is 
proven by Papraic Coi_um in his pres- 
entation of a nice distinction, “The 
State versus the Nation.” It would be 
surely a work of supererogation to at- 
tempt to tell our readers anything 
about Mr. Colum, so well known is he, 
so widely published, in this country 
as well as in his native land. 


WiTH his artfully written story “The 
Book” we introduce RoBert CARLTON 
BropericK, M.A., to our subscribers, 
though many of them probably know 
him as the author of the very useful 
Concise Catholic Dictionary pub- 
lished in 1944, and of last year’s juven- 
ile, Paul of St. Peter’s. He was for 
nine years fiction editor of the Bruce 
Publishing Co., and is _ presently 
awaiting the publication of his bio- 
graphical novel of Francis Thompson, 
Wreath of Song, due any day. He 
lives in Milwaukee with his artist wife, 
who illustrates all his books, and is a 
contributor to many Catholic period- 
icals. 


THouGH NEviILE Watts purports to 
give us “An English View of Educa- 
tion,” his article, in its essentials, ap- 
plies equally to our American educa- 
tion. He knows whereof he speaks, 
being classical master at Downside 
School. We have had a number of 
articles from his pen, some of which 
were included in his book, The Vision 


Splendid, published by Sheed & Ward 
in 1947. He lives in Stratton-on-the- 
Fosse, Bath. 


Ir is well to march with the times 
to a degree, but only to a degree, and 
definitely not when they threaten our 
sanctities—a reflection induced by 
ANNA McCLureE SHOLL’s “What Does 
the House Say?” Miss Sholl, author 
of a dozen books—some of them pub- 
lished here, others in England—and a 
recognized artist, member of the 


Studio Guild of New York and the 
National Arts Club, has been a valued 
contributor of ours these many years. 

1 


ANOTHER old friend of ours is STAN- 
LEY B. James (“The Conquest of 
Time”), keen student of the social 
history of many lands. His auto- 
biography, The Adventures of a 
Spiritual Tramp, appeared first in 
abridged form in our pages, and it 
is a real adventure story even for 
these somewhat lurid times. His pen 
is still very active in English and 
American magazines. Like Miss Sholl, 
Mr. James is a convert to the Faith. 


From Houston, Texas, comes this 
month’s second new contributor, 
MARIAN CUMMING. Having read her 
perceptive “The Listeners,” it did not 
surprise us to learn of her many years 
of work as Children’s Librarian and 
Storyteller in the Houston Public Li- 
brary. Ill health caused Miss Cum- 
ming’s retirement four years ago, giv- 
ing her more time to devote to writ- 
ing. She contributes to various li- 
brary and poetry magazines and is 
represented in Barnes’s Texas Writers 
of Today. 


WE find it difficult to tell our read- 
ers anything about James OwEN TRYON 
(“The Great Swindle”), counselor-at- 
law, who metamorphoses dry legal 
documents into interesting tales of 
murder and intrigue. But we can 
fancy him in his home in Athens, N. Y. 
delving into the tomes of the fine law 
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library which came to him some years 
ago from his distinguished uncle, the 
late Judge E. Henry Lacombe of the 
U. S. Circuit Court. 


TuHovuGH Rev. FrRANciIs J. GUENTNER, 
S.J.’s hobby for over a decade has 
been the classical polyphony of the 
sixteenth century, in his “Portrait of 
an Innovator” he writes with admira- 
tion of one of the first musicians to 
depart from its canons, Claudio 
Monteverde. Father Guentner first 
wrote for us on “England’s ‘Father of 
Musicke’ ” William Byrd, in 1946 when 
he was still a scholastic. He is sta- 
tioned at St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, 
Kansas, where he directs the Schola 
Cantorum. 


For eleven years a missionary in 
Africa in the British Cameroons, 
whence he sent us interesting articles 
for our Ball and the Cross department, 
Rev. A. BrRuENS of the Mill Hill Con- 
gregation of the Missions, in 1946 was 
given a leave of absence to visit his 
native Holland. He went later to St. 
Joseph’s College for Foreign Missions 
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in London, whence he may since have 
returned to the African mission field. 
We are sure he could match, “Go Away 
from Me,” the story he tells of his 
friend, with his own experiences 
through the years. 


Or our two September poets, one, 
SIsTtER LoRETTO GERTRUDE SMITH, 
C.S.J. is a Brooklynite, at present 
teaching in Queen of All Saints School 
there, after having spent five “precious 
years with our missions in Puerto 
Rico.” “Challenge” is her initial con- 
tribution to our pages. New also to 
us is LESLIE SAVAGE (Mrs. HERBERT A.) 
Cuiark (“His Universe”), formerly 
principal of one of Rochester’s city 
schools. She holds a B.A. from Wells 
College, and has done graduate work 
at the University of Rochester and at 
the Harvard Graduate School of Edu- 
cation. Her poems have appeared in 
The New York Times, The New York 
Herald Tribune, The Chicago Tribune, 
Ave Maria, and The Catholic Home 
Journal, and some of them have been 
collected into a book under the title, 
Star for Beacon. 
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